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O him who is interested in a study of 
T business law affecting mills, the law 

of corporations should afford inter- 
est, since so large a part of the milling 
business is now done under corporate 
organization. For the benefit of those 
members of the trade who are operating 
mills as individuals or as partners, let me 
first emphasize some of the chief ad- 
vantages of incorporation. 

Such a miller runs the risk every day 
of losing every dollar’s worth of unexempt 
property owned by him, through injury 
to his employees, or some unfortunate 
business venture, or through fraud or bad 
business judgment of a partner. This 
risk arises from the fact that all of the 
property owned by one engaged in busi- 
ness in his own name or as an associate in 
a partnership may be held to discharge the 
debts of the enterprise, whereas the hold- 
er of stock in a mill corporation usually 
risks only the investment represented by 
his stock. 

Corporate organization has the addi- 
tional advantage of perpetuity, against 
inevitable dissolution of a partnership 
through death or withdrawal of a mem- 
ber, with resulting disturbance of the 
business in the adjustment of the firm 
affairs. 

A holder of stock in a corporation can 
readily sell or mortgage it without obtain- 
ing the consent of his associates, but there 
can be no succession to the interest of a 
partner for the purpose of continuing 
the business, without the consent of all 
the members of the firm. 

Although corporations may be formed 
for such purposes only as are authorized 
by statute, the laws of every state of the 
Union are no doubt broad enough to com- 
prehend the milling business, whether 
denominated specifically or under the 
general head of “manufacturing,” which 
has been judicially defined as including 
milling. 

In the early Illinois case of Cross vs. 
Pinckneyville Mill Co., it. was decided 
that a statute authorizing the formation 
of corporations for “manufacturing, ag- 
ricultural, mining or mechanical pur- 
poses” enabled incorporation of a com- 
pany to manufacture lumber, flour and 
meal, 

A Kansas statute providing for cor- 
porations for the “conversion and disposal 
of agricultural products by means of 
mills, markets, and stores, or otherwise, 
was held to authorize a corporation to 
build and operate a flour mill. 

But it has been decided that a single 
corporation cannot be formed to engage 
in more than one distinct line of business 
unless authorized by a single statutory 
provision. For example, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court has decided that, under a 
statute authorizing incorporation for 
manufacturing or mechanical purposes, 
there may be no valid organization except 
for an exclusively manufacturing or 
mechanical purpose. 


POWERS OF CORPORATION 


A point often overlooked is that a cor- 
poration has no power to do any act not 
comprehended by the purpose for which 
it was organized, including acts which 
are directly appropriate to the exercise of 
powers expressly given by the articles 
of incorporation. 

For instance, it is usually held by the 
courts that a company may borrow money 
and give security therefor to secure funds 
for the conduct of the corporate business, 
the same as an individual 1 might do, but 


that a manufacturing corporation cannot 
lawfully lend its funds to outsiders, ex- 
cepting surplus funds, unless authorized 
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so to do by charter or statute, and except- 
ing that loans may be made to customers 
when fairly expedient, considering ad- 
vantages to accrue to the company. Nor 
may a milling corporation ordinarily 
guarantee the payment of another’s obli- 
gation, or become an accommodation in- 
dorser. 

Statutory authority is necessary to en- 
able one corporation to hold stock in an- 
other, excepting for the purpose of secur- 
ing payment of some obligation due from 
the latter to the former. This rule applies 
with greatest force when it is attempted 
to acquire control of a competing corpora- 
tion. 

It is a general rule that a company 
may not hold property excepting such as 
is reasonably necessary or convenient for 
the conduct of the corporate business. 
Thus, I believe that it may be safely said 
that a milling company, while entitled to 
hold all land and water power rights for 
which it has present and prospective need, 
cannot validly hold such property for 
purely speculative purposes. This rule 
does not, however, preclude a corporation 
from taking land to save a debt due it 
and holding it until an advantageous dis- 
position can be made of it, if it is not 
needed or convenient for use in the com- 
pany’s business. 

Much of the force of the rule which 
disqualifies a corporation to hold prop- 
erty for purposes foreign to the author- 
ized object of the company is lost in the 
equally well-settled rule of law that, even 
when it appears that a corporation holds 
property in excess of that permitted by 
law, the company’s title is good until 
questioned in a proceeding brought by the 
state; private individuals having no legal 
standing to question the validity of a con- 
veyance to a corporation on the ground 
of want of corporate power to hold cer- 
tain property. 

The ancient doctrine that a corporation, 
being without a soul, could not commit an 
actionable wrong, has long been obsolete, 
and it is now well-settled law that incor- 
porated companies may be held liable in 
damages for any malicious oer negligent 
act committed by a representative of the 
company within the scope of his author- 
ity, such as assault and battery, false im- 
prisonment, malicious prosecution, libel 
or slander, fraud, etc. But, of course, 
there must be some reasonable connection 
between the act and the scope of authority 
of the company’s representative actually 
committing it, before the corporation is 
chargeable with responsibility. 


NON-RESIDENT COMPANIES 


Incorporation of a company in one 
state gives it no right to transact intra- 
state business in another; the right to do 
business in the latter state depends upon 
the laws thereof. But, since Congress is 
vested with exclusive power to control 
interstate commerce, state laws fixing the 
terms on which foreign corporations may 
transact business are uniformly held to 
be inapplicable to contracts involving in- 
terstate business. 

“Sales of goods by a corporation situ- 
ated without a state, to a resident of the 
state, even though made through travel- 
ling salesmen or agents sent into the 
state, to be shipped to him into the state, 
belong to the operations of. interstate 
commerce, and are, consequently, not sub- 
ject to a prohibition of the state constitu- 
tion or statute against foreign corpora- 
tions doing business within the state with- 
out having an agent or place of business 


therein, or otherwise subject to prohibi- 
tion or regulation by the state. 

“The same is true of the purchases of 

ds within a state by a foreign corpora- 
tion, where the goods are to be shipped to 
the corporation in another state. The 
interstate commerce clause, however, has 
no application to business done wholly 
within a state, or where a foreign cor- 
poration maintains a resident agent in 
the state to solicit orders for the purchase 
of goods and to deliver goods to pur- 
chasers.” (19 Cyc. 1230-31.) 

The terms upon which the different 
states permit non-resident companies to 
transact domestic business vary in the 
several states, but common conditions are 
payment of a license tax, filing a copy of 
articles of incorporation, appointing an 
agent for service of process against the 
corporation, maintaining a local place of 
business, obtaining a permit, making 
periodical reports of financial condition, 
etc. 

As to the penalty for doing business 
in a state without obtaining permission to 
do so, no fixed rule applicable throughout 
the country can be stated, it being held, 
under differing language of the laws of 
different states, in some cases that the 
foreign corporation is not entitled to en- 
force its domestic contracts in the courts 
of the state, while in other states there is 
a more favorable ruling which merely 
subjects the offending corporation to a 
fine. 

But it is generally held that, although 
a contract may be invalid so far as con- 
cerns the right of the corporation to en- 
force it, the company’s own neglect to ob- 
tain the necessary permit to do business 
in the state will not deprive the other 
party of the right to enforce his side of 
the agreement, he being a resident of the 
particular state. 

It is reasonably safe to say that many 
a mill has jeopardized its rights under 
contracts made in other states through 
failure to take notice of and comply with 
the laws of those states governing intra- 
state business. As to mills, however, the 
question can ordinarily arise only where 
a stock of flour is kept in a foreign state 
and deliveries are made from that stock 
on contracts made in that state, for, as 
already indicated, receipt of an order 
from another state for a shipment of 
flour, and shipment from the mill in the 
company’s home state, would constitute 
an interstate transaction not affected by 
the laws of the other state. 


CORPORATE OFFICERS 


Apart from his functions as presiding 
officer at directors’ and _ stockholders’ 
meetings, the president has only such 
powers to represent the company as have 
been expressly conferred upon him, or are 
fairly to be implied from a customary 
course of dealing. These powers are 
affected largely by the question whether 
the age: management of the business 
has n conferred upon another officer 
or agent or has been reserved by the board 
of directors. 

In cases where presidents have been in- 
trusted with general management, it has 
been held by the courts that they had im- 
plied power to make contracts for sales 
of goods dealt in by their companies, to 
arrange for bringing or defending suits, 
to indorse commercial paper in the ordi- 
nary course of business, give the com- 
pany’s notes in evidence of debts, to pur- 
chase supplies needed in the business, etc. 

In other cases it has been decided that 
a president had no power to employ an 
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architect to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a proposed building, or to con- 
tract to buy building materials, or to sell 
treasury stock, or to mortgage or sell the 
company’s property, or to release debts 
due the company. 

Outsiders, in dealing with the head of 
a company, are ordinarily bound at their 
peril to ascertain the scope of his au- 
thority, especially when his acts are mani- 
festly prejudicial to the interests of the 
corporation. Persons dealing with him 
may, however, rely upon the — ap- 
parently conferred upon him by his cus- 
tomary dealings not disaffirmed by the 
board of directors. Like other officets of 
a corporation, the president is liable to it 
for losses resulting from his careless or 
fraudulent mismanagement of the .com- 
pany’s affairs, but not for honest errors 
of judgment. 

The general manager of a milling com- 
pany is presumed to be vested with all 
such broad powers as are usually exer- 
cised by such managing agents. Basing 
my opinion on what the courts have fre- 
quently decided, I should say that the 
manager may, in the absence of informa- 


tion to the contrary to persons dealing- 


with him, concerning his authority, bind 
his company by contracts for the purchase 
of all grain, machinery, and other things 
useful or necessary in conducting the mill 
business, by taking leases for storage 
purposes, employing mill hands, salesmen 
and office assistants, approving @rders 
and making contracts for sale of flour, 
conducting litigation, making advertising 
contracts, ete. 

But it has been held that a general 
manager has no implied authority to mort- 
gage or lease the company’s personal or 
real property, or do other things not usu- 
ally done by persons in similar positions. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ RIGHTS 


That one holds shares of stock in a cor- 
poration of itself gives him no status as 
a representative of the company, and, 
except as he may act with the authoriza- 
tion or ratification of the governing au- 
thorities of the corporation, his acts can 
have no binding effect against the com- 
pany. In fact, it has been decided in 
several cases that a deed to corporate 
property, although signed by all the mem- 
bers of the company in their personal 
capacity, is not a valid conveyance, un- 
less formally authorized by the corpora- 
tion. 

A shareholder not being the legal rep- 
resentative of his corporation, it follows 
that he does not stand in the fiduciary 
relation that exists between the directors 
and officers, on one hand, and the cor- 
poration. Transactions in which directors 
or officers profit personally at the expense 
of the corporation will be scrutinized 
carefully by the courts to discover any 
existing fraud, but, as a shareholder, one 
may deal with the company the same as 
a non-stockholder might. 

The right of a stockholder to inspect 
the books or papers of his corporation 
has been the subject of litigation in 
thousands of lawsuits, resulting in the 
statement of a general rule that the right 
exists when the inspection is sought at 
proper times and for proper purposes, 
subject to statutory regulation and sub- 
ject to reasonable by-laws of the corpora- 
tion limiting the right. There are numer- 
ous decisions, however, holding that a 
shareholder may not compel permission to 
him to inspect the corporation’s docu- 
ments for speculative purposes or to 
gratify mere curiosity. 

When he may make a personal inspec- 
tion, he is entitled to exercise the right 
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through an agent, attorney or expert 
pean The remedy usually resorted 
to, to enforce a right of inspection, is 
mandamus p g against the prope 
officers‘to compel them to grant it. 

The power of the holders of a majority 
of the stock of a corporation to control 
the company’s affairs is limited by the 
general rule that a stockholders’ meeting 
at which action is taken must be duly 
called. One of the principal prerequisites 
under this head is giving of notice to 
every stockholder of eg meetings. 

Ordinarily, shareholders are presumed 
to know the time and place of stated 
meetings, without any special notice; but 
each shareholder, no matter how small 
his holding, is entitled to notice of the 
time and place of special meetings and of 
the nature of business to be transacted. 
Furthermore, the validity of a special 
meeting is tested by the authority of the 
person or persons who call it. ‘To illus- 
trate, if a governing statute or by-law 
requires such a meeting to be called by 
the board of directors, the president has 
no power to call one. 

However, want of notice to sharehold- 
ers, or defects in giving it, are waived by 
every stockholder who appears at the ap- 
pointed time and place and participates 
in the proceedings without objecting to 
the validity of the meeting. But there is 
abundant judicial authority for saying 
that the absence of one stockholder not 

properly notified may vitiate business 
transacted. 

Generally, the right to vote at a cor- 
porate meeting is limited to those who 
are registered as stockHolders on the com- 
pany’s records. A holder of hypothe- 
cated stock is still entitled to vote it, un- 
less the shares have been transferred on 
the company’s books, or unless the right 
to vote hes been expressly vested in the 
pledgee. A deceased stockholder’s ex- 
ecutor or administrator is entitled to vote, 
by establishing his representative capac- 
ity, although the shares still stand in the 
name of the decedent. 

The common law did not recognize the 
right to vote by proxy, and such right 
may be exercised now only when specially 
accorded by statute or by-law. 

Numerous instances in which minority 
stockholders have questioned the right of 
their corporations to declare or withhold 
dividends have led to a well-settled rule 
of law that, subject to control by stock- 
holders’ meetings, the board of directors 
is vested with exclusive discretion as to 
the advisability of declaring a dividend. 
Unless the directors are shown to have 
acted arbitrarily or in bad faith, a court 
will not substitute its judgment as to the 
propriety of a dividend, or as to the 
amount which should be declared, for the 
judgment of the board. 

Until a dividend is declared, there is 
no debt due a shareholder, no matter how 
large the net profits of the corporate busi- 
ness may have been. But when one is 
once declared, the corporation becomes 
directly indebted to each shareholder ac- 
cording to the amount of stock held by 
him; and, subject to such reasonable pro- 
visions as the board may have made as to 
time and place of payment, the stock- 
holder may maintain suit to recover the 
amount due him as his share of the de- 
clared profits. Debts due the corporation 
from a shareholder may be offset against 
his dividend. 

As between sellers and buyers of shares, 
a dividend belongs to the holder of the 
stock at the time the dividend was de- 
clared, regardless of the time of pay- 
ment. Inasmuch as the law regards the 
capital of a corporation as a trust fund 
for the benefit of the company’s credi- 
tors, a dividend may not be validly de- 
clared out of it to the prejudice of such 
creditors. 

Dividends are payable only out of net 
rofits, excepting for the purpose of 
iquidating the corporate affairs. Subject 
to controlling statutes, dividends may be 
paid by issuing additional shares of stock; 
no discrimination being made between 
different persons within the same class. 


a) 





The American Linseed Co.’s annual re- 
port for the year ended Sept. 30 shows 
net earnings of $1,476,817, equal to 8.81 
per cent on $16,750,000 preferred stock, 

inst 6.01 per cent the previous year. 
sum of $074,817 has been applied to 
surplus. The company has resumed pay- 
ment of dividends on its preferred stock 
after a lapse of 16 years. 
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STATE ACTION AND WHEAT PRICES 





A London Periodical’s Statement of the Conditions Which Led the British 
Government to Take Over Control of the Wheat and 
Flour Business for the British Isles 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The following article on the course of the British government in 
regard to supplies of wheat for the allies appeared in the London Spectator of Nov. 4. 
Inasmuch as it presents a clear exposition of the intention of the authorities in this 
respect, it is worthy of the attention of American millers. 


The remarkable rise in the _— of 
wheat which has recently taken place hap- 
pens to have followed very closely u 
the action of the government in under- 
taking the control of the wheat supplies 
of this country. Whether there is any 
connection at all between the two facts is 
a somewhat doubtful point, but it is cer- 
tain that the main factors in the increased 
cost of food are ee mg of the 
agency by which the public is provided 
with its daily bread. 

From one point of view it is a fortu- 
nate fact that the present extraordinary 
rise, which has — the price of wheat 
up to a higher level than it has touched 
since the Napoleonic Wars, should have 
followed instead of preceding the recent 
drastic action of the government. The 
mentality of the masses of our people, 
and. probably of every people, with re- 
gard to f prices is somewhat curious. 
As far as can be ascertained, public in- 
dignation at high prices is due less to the 
actual inconvenience which the high prices 
cause them to the suspicion that somebody 
is making an illegitimate profit. In the 
final resort this feeling probably arises 
from the reflection that evils which are 
inevitable must be borne, whereas evils 
which are the result of unfairness or self- 
ishness ought to be combated. 

If the present range of prices had come 
into operation while the “profiteers” were 
still doing the main work of supplying 
this country with wheat, there might 
have been a dangerous political agitation 
against these “enemies of mankind.” That 
evil, at any rate, has been avoided by the 
recent action of the government. 


ESTABLISHING A RESERVE 


When the full story of the government 
proceedings in connection with the supply 
of wheat comes to be told, the country 
will probably learn some very useful les- 
sons in political economy. It will also 
learn, we have good reason for believing, 
that on the whole the government has 
done its best in very cult circum- 
stances, and has prevented certain definite 
evils, while possibly, and almost inevi- 
tably, creating new ones, 

Very wisely, the Board of Trade from 
the outset took the view that the essential 
problem to be solved was not the reduc- 
tion of price but the maintenance of sup- 
ply. About a year ago the government 
realized the importance of accumulating 
some reserve of wheat in this count 
with a view to contingencies, and too 
steps with the full knowledge of the 
wheat trade to purchase an appreciable 
reserve. The actual amount of the re- 
serve has not. been made public. It was 
never intended to be very large, and the 
trade was specifically informed of the 
amount which would be purchased, and 
was assured that the government would 
not use this hoard to knock down the 
market arbitrarily. 

Needless to say, the government had 
not only to acquire the wheat, but had 
also to make provision for bringing it to 
our shores. Very wisely, again, the 
Board of Trade decided that it would 
buy in North America rather than in 
South America or Australia, because of 
the rapidity of delivery. The round 
voyage to Australia takes about five 
months, and within that period something 
like half a dozen voyages can be made 
from Liverpool to New York and back. 
Consequently, in view of the shortage of 
tonnage, it was obviously wise to go to the 
nearest source of supply. 


ARGENTINA VERSUS NORTH AMERICA 


The pursuance of this policy had a 
peculiar effect upon those newspapers 
which devote their energies to trying to 
find every day’some new popular cry. In 
consequence of the relative restriction of 
the tonnage employed in the South Ameri- 
can trade, freights from the Argentine to 
this country rose to a stupendous figure. 
Ingenious writers wor! out that the 


- government could not buy 


price paid for carrying a quarter of 
wheat from the River Plate to the River 
Thames was equivalent to something like 
2d on the loaf, and a scream was raised 
that the poor were being starved because 
the government preferred to put money 
into the pockets of the shipowners rather 
than to provide the country with bread at 
a reasonable price. 

As a matter of fact, so far as the price 
of bread was concerned, the high freights 
from the Argentine were absolutely with- 
out effect; for the bulk of our wheat sup- 
ply was all the time coming from North 
America, and it was that supply which 
fixed the price. The relatively small quan- 
tity of wheat imported from the Argen- 
tine had to be sold at the world prices, 
and the effect of the high freights from 
the Plate to the Thames was to diminish 
the price which the Argentine wheat- 
grower was able to pocket, not to increase 
the price which the English consumer had 
to pay. If the contrary policy had been 
adopted, and the ships had been diverted 
from North America to South America, 
there would have been less economical use 
of our tonnage, and a consequent inevi- 
table increase in the price of wheat, as 
of other commodities. 


FRIGHTENING THE DEALERS 

Meanwhile another curious thing hap- 
pened, which shows how unexpected are 
the results of government interference 
with the work of commerce. As stated 
above, the government agreed with the 
trade only to acquire a limited number of 
quarters of wheat as a reserve against 
contingencies, and as soon as it had 
acquired that number it ceased to make 
any further purchases, But the fact that 
this reserve existed seems to have terror- 
ized a section of the market. 

At the same time, rumors of the pos- 
sible opening of the Dardanelles or of 
the possible conquest of Bulgaria fright- 
ened dealers in wheat and made them 
hesitate to speculate heavily. It is easy 
enough to denounce the “profiteer,” but it 
is just as well to remember that a man 
who risks his whole fortune in bringing 
wheat to this country on the chance of 
being able to make a profit out of the 
transaction is really doing a public service. 
If he is to be denounced whenever he 
succeeds in making a profit, it is certain 
that he will not take the risk of a loss. 


LOW PRICES LAST SUMMER 


The result of these various causes was 
that, in June and July last, wheat in 
North America dropped to a compara- 
tively low price. It would obviously have 
been to the interest of this country as a 
whole to buy as much of this cheap wheat 
as possible, and tonnage had actually 
been reserved for carrying it; but the 
use it was 
pledged to the trade to limit its hoard to 
a figure already reached, and the trade 


would not buy, except from hand to 


mouth, because it was afraid, for the rea- 
sons above given, of a possible heavy fall 
of prices later on. It even became nec- 
essary to liberate tonnage which had been 
reserved for the wheat trade, and to allow 
shipowner to load up with other things 
for this country or for our allies. If this 
situation had continued, we might have 
fallen really short of a supply of wheat. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SURPLUS 

These are.some of the grounds which 
induced the government to plunge still 
further into the wheat business, and to 
undertake the responsibility for keeping 
the country supplied. As has already 
been made public, one of the steps taken 
was the purchase from the Australian 
government of the large stock of wheat 
which Mr. Hughes had previously bought 
from the Australian farmers. Mr. 
Hughes had long been anxious to sell this 
wheat, but the policy pursued by the 
Australian government commandeer- 
ing ships at unprofitable freights had 


f independent shipowners away 
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from Australia, with the result that the 
wheat had been left on his hands. 

The home government has been able to 
help the Australian ‘government out of 
this difficulty through the control which it 
has exercised, on the whole very tactfully, 
over the shipping trade. jpowners, 
like other “profiteers,” have served as , 
butt for writers who are content to pick 
out a few striking facts and to evolve a 
theory from them; but there is good rea- 
son to believe that though shipowners 
have undoubtedly made large profits in 
the last year, they have also been patrioti- 
cally willing to adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of the situation, and to carry 
necessaries, such as wheat, at very low 
rates when they could have obtained 
fancy freights for carrying luxuries. The 
government in turn is entitled to clain, 
that through its intervention it secured 
a large reduction of the freights whic) 
were beginning to rule in the transat 
lantic trade. 

THE PRESENT SHORTAGE 

The position now is that, owing to the 
appearance of rust in the North Ameri- 
can wheat crop, owing in a lesser degree 
to the reduction in our home-grown whea' 
supply, and owing much more to the in- 
creased consumption of all the allied 
countries—because a soldier under arms 
eats more heartily than the same man in 
civilian life can generally afford to do— 
the supply of wheat has not kept pace 
with the demand, and the price has in 
evitably risen. It is this rise in price which 
justifies the expensive procedure of send 
ing ships on the long voyage to the An- 
tipodes to fetch Mr. Hughes’s stock of 
Australian wheat. 

RELATIONS WITH THE ALLIES 

It must be added that the proceeding: 
of our government have been complicate: 
by the necessity of considering the in- 
terests of our allies. At a very early 
stage both Italy and France asked the 
British government to help them in main- 
taining their supplies of wheat, just as 
they had previously asked that we shoul: 
help them with their meat supply. Our 
government agreed, subject to the very 
reasonable condition, which was at once 
accepted, that the three governments 
should not compete’ with one another 
either in the wheat market or in the ton- 
nage market. The Board of Trade, as 
far as can be learned, has done its best to 
hold the balance with absolute fairness 
between the interests of the three coun- 
tries concerned, but each has had its own 
difficulties to contend with. 

At an early stage the Italians were 
very remiss in unloading’ ships, largely, it 
appears, through the action of the dock- 
ers’ unions. Similar difficulties seem still 
to be experienced in France, possibly 
through the deficiency of dock labor. Wc 
may assume that the same kind of e- 
partmental difficulties which are con- 
stantly befalling our own government are 
not absent in either France or Italy. 
Even a war for national existence will 
not prevent government departments 
from fighting with one another regardless 
of the public interest. 

More serious still is the ibility, 
which we must certainly face, that the 
new government organization for wheat 
purchase, however energetic and patriotic 
its members may be, will not be able to 
secure such good results as a multitude 
of private traders competing with one 
another for the chance of a high profit. 
We may even find our halfpenny press 4 
few months hence clamoring for the reii- 
statement of the “profiteers.” 





Embargo or Higher Prices 
Jay Burns, president. Jay Burns Bak- 
ing .» Omaha, Neb: 
verybody knows wheat and flour are 
high, and everybody should also know 
that, unless some action is taken to re- 
strict exports, they must go much higher; 
how much, would be a mere guess. ‘Ihe 
curtailment in consumption, which would 
naturally follow such extreme prices, will 
=, not be experienced this year, 
use of the very high cost of all other 
foods. While flour at $10 per bbl is very 
high, even at that price it constitutes the 
cheapest article of food for human con- 
sumption. 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates 
Washington estimates that, of the 1916 
corn er 42.3 per cent will be 
white. is assuming that state pro- 
portions are the same as last year. 
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THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG 

Congressman John J. Fitzgerald unin- 
tentionally gave away the great secret of 
the a tation last week, when he 
explained his first reason for introducing 
a bill to restrain exports of food. “It is 
the most effective weapon,” he said, “in 
our controversy with Great Britain over 
her unwarranted, outrageous and inde- 
fensible blacklist of American merchants.” 
After Mr. Fitzgerald had — eased his 
mind on this point, he reached, as a sort 
of afterthought, his second reason, which 
was that an embargo might lower domes- 
tic prices. : 

President Wilson has already made 
quite clear his opinion of those who put 
their allegiance to any foreign country 
above their duty to the United States, 
and beyond question he has the solid sup- 
port of the country, irrespective of party 
lines, on this point. As a matter of fact, 
the millers, and all others who do not 
believe in violating both the Constitution 
and all sound economic principles at one 
and the same time, should welcome Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s open championing of the em- 
bargo, for he has shown, specifically and 
in a manner that admits of no uncer- 
tainty, just what the real animus of -the 
movement is. 

For many years Congressman Fitz- 
gerald has represented the Brooklyn 
branch of the Tammany organization. As 
one of the leaders among the _Irish- 
Americans, he has made common cause 
with the Germans in the United States in 
trying to throw the country’s influence 
against Great Britain. It is surprising 
that so skillful and experienced a poli- 
tician should not have seen the obvious 
wisdom of keeping as Bg as possible 
about his real purpose in urging an em- 
bargo, and dwellin chapoodioalte on the 
ideal conditions that would prevail if 
food could be cheapened—as of course it 
cannot—by legislative processes. But 
apparently the desire to strike a blow at 
the British Empire overpowered his dis- 
cretion, and his frank admission has cer- 
tainly given the country much useful in- 
formation. 


THE QUESTION IN CANADA 

For some weeks, talk of a federal elec- 
tion has been general in Canada, and a 
ministerial statement lately made in To- 
ronto suggested the possibility of such 
an event. The expectation is that after 
another session of parliament, which 
should open in January, an appeal will 
be made to the country. 

The present government was elected in 
1911 on the memorable reciprocity issue. 
Its term of office expired in October of 
this year, but owing to the war an ex- 
tension of one year was granted by the 
imperial parliament of Great Britain. It 
will be necessary to ask for another ex- 
tension next year if an election is to be 
avoided, and the request for this must be 
ae on the part of the Canadian 
ouse. 

Matters political in Canada have mean- 
while assumed such a character that the 
truce in party warfare, declared on the 
outbreak of war, has been broken, and 
consent to another extension may not be 
granted. The party press, es ally, has 
long since abandoned all semblance of 
forbearance toward political opponents, 
while discussion of doméstic differences 
goes on as eagerly as if no war existed, 
Under these pr Pat public feeling is 
inflamed, and many are now of the opin- 
ion that an election would clear the air 
and enable the country to put its whole 
strength into the war. 

In the event of an election the issues 
upon which the parties will divide will be 
domestic, and for the most part economic. 
The Liberals will again attack the tariff, 
and will stand for free wheat and flour 
if this is not granted voluntarily by the 
government before the contest begins. It 
is well known that the present cabinet is 
divided upon the question, and has been 
on the point of removing the duties on 
more than one occasion, 
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If free wheat is granted before an elec- 
tion, the western farmers, who are now a 
unit for opening the United States mar- 
kets, will probably divide according to 
their former political proclivities. If it 
is not so granted, a practically solid free 
wheat party. will be formed in the West, 
which in the event of a close contest else- 
where will hold the balance of power and 
dictate the policy of whatever party the 
governor-general may call to 


While the argument for free wheat 


may not have the same potency now as it 
had in times of peace, the people of 
Canada realize that the war will not last 
forever, and that when peace is restored, 
avoidable economic handicaps must be 
removed if the country is to recover 
quickly from the enormous losses the con- 
flict has imposed. Immigration of farm- 
ing people must be encour , and new 
markets to absorb the products of new 
opulation opened wherever they are to 
found. For these reasons it may 
expected that the wheat and flour duties 
between the United States and Canada 
will shortly receive new discussion, with 
some probability of their final removal. 





WILEY LOOSE AGAIN 


Dr. Wiley has let that unruly member, 
his tongue, run away with him again. 
When the ex-chief turns on the faucet 
and sets his talking machine going, he 
almost invariably neglects to keep it un- 
der control. What he needs is some sort 
of governor to act automatically and shut 
off the verbal flow before it has gone too 
far. 

At a convention of the Northwestern 
Ohio Medical Association, held in Toledo, 
on October 16, his talk “drifted,” as the 
press report has it, to white flour. 

“Why,” he said, “just recently Dr. 
Rupert Blue, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Health Service, published 
an article on the bad effects of white 
flour. Then, what do you think hap- 
pened? Well, the millers swooped down 
on the secretary of the treasury and 
brought such pressure to bear that in the 
department’s next issue Dr. Blue was 
forced to print a retraction saying the 
results of his scientific study were wrong.” 
Dr. Wiley said he a with Dr. Blue 
that white flour has its bad effects. “All 
of the good elements of wheat are de- 
stroyed when it is milled into white flour.” 

What a fat, old, irresponsible falsifier 
it is, to be sure! It seems to grow worse 
as it grows older and fatter, and more 
inclined to “drift” in its talk. Dr. Wiley 
knows perfectly well that Dr. Blue made 
no attack upon white flour, that he made 
no “scientific study” of the subject and 
that he published no “retraction” thereof. 

If the ss maligner of white flour 
knows anything whatever of the incident 
which he talked about, he is aware that 
the objectionable article was written by 
a Professor Voegtlin, an employee of the 
department, who made the absurd claim 
that what he termed “highly-milled flour” 
caused, or might cause, the spread of 
pellagra. 

pad prey ge charge was naturally 
resented by the millers as an unjustifiable 
libel on their product. They neither 
“swoo down” on the secretary of the 
treasury nor did “they bring pressure to 
bear” to force a retraction. 

They protested, as was the right of 
American citizens; asked for a hearing, 
obtained it, presented evidence whic 
overwhelmingly controverted Professor 
Voegtlin’s contention, and, in consequence, 
received the vindication to which, by 
virtue of the justice of their cause, they 
were entitled. : 

Such a thing would have been impos- 
sible in the Dark Ages of official persecu- 
tion when Dr. Wiley reigned supreme and 
despotic in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Naturally he resents it, and, in con- 
sequence, distorts and misrepresents the 
incident, to make it appear that, since he 
was retired as the tsar whose word was 
law and who tolerated no evidence con- 






trary to his ignorant and preconceived 
opinions, it is possible to “bring pressure 
to bear” to “force” retractions from gov- 
ernmental departments, 

It is a matter of congratulation to 
every fair-minded man who was familiar 
with Dr. Wiley’s penne fe methods when 
he was in power, and who loves justice, 
that he is no longer in a position where he 
can bulldoze and oppress those who were 
unfortunate prams | to come within his 
jurisdiction. It is now possible, having a 
just cause, to get a fair hearing in any 
department in Washington, and to have 
wrongs righted on the establishment of 
the truth. It was not so in Dr. Wiley’s 
time, which was the golden age of the 
pseudo-scientist and the quack food 
faddist. 

In his own person, Dr. Wiley gives the 
lie to all the food-theories he is so fond 
of preaching. If he is an example of 
what happens when one eats according to 
his advice, the thoughtful and impartial 
observer, having some regard for his _ 
sonal appearance, will be careful to adopt 
a diet the direct opposite to that recom- 
mended by him. Putting Dr. Wiley him- 
self up as Exhibit A, the result of eating 
the whole-wheat flour he advocates, no 
further argument in behalf of white flour 
is necessary. . 

This is perhaps somewhat personal, but 
Dr. Wiley’s crude and ignorant attacks 
upon millers, whom he does not hesitate 
to accuse of undermining public health, 
fully justify it. No longer the arrogant 
office-holder with power to impose his 
ruthless will upon others, it remains for 
half-baked doctors and _ crack-brained 
women who think they find in this burly, 
much-advertised food-crank an attraction 
certain to draw an audience, to encourage 
and employ him in making sensational ad- 
dresses concerning dietary matters. These, 
and certain magazines with a health-hint 
annex, keep him from that total_and 
@ell-merited obscurity in which otherwise 
he would continue to exist until he died 
of over-feeding. 





NORTH DAKOTA COMPLAINS 


The Forum, of Fargo, North Dakota, 
publishes a most sensational attack upon 
the millers and grain handlers of the 
Northwest, based upon the alleged “dis- 
closures” of Professor Ladd, president of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
a gentleman somewhat notorious for his 
radical, unreasonable and one-sided state- 
ments, 

The essence of Professor Ladd’s alle- 
gations is that an excessive profit is se- 
cured by grain buyers on the purchase of 
low-grade wheats. He bases the “milling 
values” of these wheats on tests he him- 
self conducts, which results, it is hardly 
necessary to state, are far in excess of 
their value as determined by actual mill- 
ing processes. 

The product of this grade of wheat 
would not be suitable for commercial 
use, and, if they were offered flour made 
from it, the people of North Dakota 
themselves would refuse to buy it. By 
itself it is comparatively worthless for 
milling purposes. 

It has a value, however, when mixed 
in certain proportions with high-grade 
wheat not obtainable in North Dakota in 
sufficient quantities on this year’s crop. 
According to the reasoning of Professor 
Ladd, very emphatically indorsed by the 
Fargo Forum, the value of this compara- 
tively worthless grain should be based, 
not on its intrinsic merit for milling pur- 
poses, but on the value of the mixture 
which owes its quality to wheat grown 
elsewhere. 

In short, Professor Ladd’s argument is 
that this product of North Dakota, use- 
less in itself, should command propor- 
tionately the price of high-grade wheat 
produced e te, because, when mixed 
with it, it can be utilized in flour-making. 
He would thus alize the farmers of 
other states, producing better wheat, for 
the benefit of the farmers of North Da- 
kota who, unfortunately, produced poor 
wheat; the poorer ingredient must take 
the basis of price of the main and better 
one, because it can be used with it in lim- 
ited quantities, although, alone, it cannot 
be used at all. 

Practical manufacturers need not be 
told how illogical and irrational this kind 
of reasoning is, but, doubtless, it has its 
appeal to the wheat-growers of North 
Dakota, or those of them who do not 
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think clearly, and it is of course the 
prime object of Professor Ladd and the 
Fargo Forum to stand well with ‘them. 
This is their job. 

Unfortunately for such protesters as 
these, it is not possible for the farmers 
of North Dakota and their illogical 
friends to compel farmers elsewhere to 
sell their high-grade wheat for less money 
in order that the no-grade wheat of 
North Dakota may realize more. Since 
this is true, the miller using the latter 
grain can pay only what it is intrinsically 
worth to him. The basis of this is its 
actual, individual merit as milling wheat, 
not that which is found when mixed with 
better and consequently higher-priced 
wheats. 

The lower grade wheat of North Da- 
kota can borrow no value from other 
wheats; it must stand alone on its qual- 
ity. It cannot be forced artificially to 
a price beyond its intrinsic value. Pro- 
fessor Ladd and the Fargo Forum may 
be able by their combined efforts to in- 
duce North Dakota farmers to refuse to 
sell their ae wheats at ‘present 
prices, abnormally high. If so, the re- 
sponsibility will rest upon them, and such 
wheats may ultimately be sold for feed at 
much lower prices than they now command 
when mixed with grain of high quality. 

Once North Dakota was an active and 
promising milling state. Its prospects in 
this respect resembled those of Kansas at 
the same period in milling history. 
Speaking as a milling journal and with- 
out the slightest prejudice, The North- 
western Miller can say, truthfully, that 
it has witnessed the decay of these pros- 
pects. While Kansas and other western 
states have gone forward with amazing 
strides as flour producers, North Dakota 
has stood still; worse, it has retrograded; 
there are not as many mills in the state 
now as there were some years ago. 

It can scarcely be denied that the ex- 
istence of flourishing and developing - 
flour mills near at hand is of immense 
importance to a wheat-growing state. 
They afford a ready and direct market, 
and the competition of numbers is of in- 
calculable benefit to the local farmers. 

In Kansas, and other states, mill- 
building has been encouraged by intelli- 
gent co-operation on the part of all con- 
cerned. The people are proud of their 
great and prosperous flour mills; more, 
they are not jealous of their_prosperity; 
they are willing to let them thrive. The 
press, instead of unjustly attacking them, 
in order to make capital with the farm- 
ers, has spoken well of them, and has 
been willing to do them justice. The 
politicians have let them alone, and the 
agricultural schools and colleges have 
assisted them in keeping up the quality 
and character of the wheat grown. 

In North Dakota the policy has been 
exactly the reverse. A state, naturally 
favorable to successful milling, has dis- 
couraged its millers by distrust, suspi- 
cion and open attack. Its politicians 
pass laws that are oppressive to millers. 
Its agricultural college endeavors to 
make their existence burdensome. Men 
like Professor Ladd, and newspapers 
like the Fargo Forum, by just such un- 
just and sensational attacks as this, drive 
milling enterprise out of the state. The 
farmers have been taught to regard mill- 
ers as their enemies, not their friends, 
and new milling concerns have learned 
to avoid North Dakota in seeking sites. 
Fad wheats, such as goose wheat, are 
encouraged, and the once high standards 
have been lowered. 

This year North Dakota has reached 
a low stage of production, due in part 
to the policy its farmers have pursued. A 
large proportion of its wheat crop is 
mere chicken feed, and when millers at- 
tempt to use a modicum of it in making 
flour, Professor Ladd and the Fargo 
Forum set up a public outcry because 
it does not command the price of first- 
class wheat. 4 

Poor old North Dakota! How are 
the mighty fallen! If it would get rid 
of its pseudo-scientists, its cranks, its 
shortsighted politicians and its discour- 
agers of industry; if it would drop its 
narrow-minded and jealous attitude 
toward those who are prosperous, and go 
to work honestly, earnestly and intelli- 
gently once more to raise the kind of 
wheat it formerly produced, it would 
have no need to complain of getting low 
prices for its grain. 
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BIG KANSAS FLOUR OUTPUT 


In Spite of Wet Harvest and Damaged Con- 
dition of Wheat, Kansas Mills Make Big 
Outturn in 1915-16 Crop Year 


Kansas Crry, Mo. Nov. 28.—Flour 
mills of the state of Kansas turned out 
12,213,447 bbls of flour in the 1915-16 
crop year, exceeding all previous years 
save one, and coming within about 250,000 
bbls of equaling the previous crop year, 
when Kansas produced a wheat crop of 
more than 180,000,000 bus. 

The figures, publication of which is 
delayed until now because the output of 
one or two important mills is just now 
received, are startling, in view of the 
vicissitudes which attended milling in the 
period covered. It will be recalled that 
wet weather in July and August greatly 
delayed harvest and marketing of wheat, 
and that what wheat did find its wa 
from farms in those months was in suc 
bad condition that it was almost impos- 
sible to mill it. 

In the first six weeks following July 
15, a period in which mills normally run, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller, an average of 83 
per cent of their capacity, they operated 
in 1915 but 60 per cent of capacity. Even 
in September they made little better head- 
way, the larger mills operating, in the 
first 12 weeks of the crop year, at but 
69 per cent of capacity, as compared with 
a normal 88 per cent in other years. 

It will also be recalled, particularly 
well by millers in the Southwest, that all 
of the wheat grown in hard winter wheat 
territory was more or less damaged by 
the summer and autumn rains, and that 
the milling year was, as a whole, about as 
“tough” a one as millers in this section 
have ever experienced. 

In view of the late start and the con- 
tinued difficulties of the year, it is the 
more amazing that the flour production 
for the crop year should have been so 
large. It is, however, impossible to ques- 
tion the figures. They are taken directly 
from the books of the mills, in the cases 
of all larger units. Some of the very 

(Continued on page 601.) 





NEWLANDS COMMITTEE ACTS 


Plans for Hearings Formulated—Scope In- 
cludes Railways, Steamship Lines, Tele- 
graph, Telephone and Express 


Wasuincron, D. C., Nov. 27.—The 
hearings before the joint congressional 
committee appointed to consider the 
whole question of railroad control and 
administration are now well under way. 
The first sessions were held on Monday, 
_Nov. 20, when a programme for the daily 
meetings was fixed upon and announced. 

Senator Newlands made the opening 
statement regarding the scope of the in- 
quiry. He stated that the hearings will 
be continuous, and that it is the desire of 
the committee that there shall be ex- 
pressions from representatives of every 
organization, class and interested con- 
nected in any way with the subject of 
transportation. The inquiry will be a very 
wide one, relating to rail, river, lake and 
ocean carriers, and the perfection of a 
harmonious system of transportation 
embracing all these. It will consider the 
demands of interstate as well as foreign 
commerce. It will also relate to the tele- 
graph, telephone, express and other pub- 
lic services. 

Senator Newlands frankly stated that 
the big question of government owner- 
ship of railroads would be considered, as 
well as various methods of governmental 
control, including federal incorporation 
in place of the present system of state in- 
corporation and divided control. The 
committee decided to hold one session 
each day, lasting from 10 a.m. until 1:30 


m. 

It was decided that the Railway Ex- 
ecutives’ Advisory Committee should 
initiate the testimony, but no definite plan 
was announced for procedure thereafter, 
except to emphasize the statement that all 
classes would be given an opportunity to 
appear. 

At the first formal hearing, on Thurs- 
day, Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the 
railway executives, was first called, and 
stated the general attitude of the rail- 
roads toward regulation. “The principle 
of public regulation is recognized as a 
permanent part of government,” Mr. 


- 


Thom said, “but present-day methods of 
regulation are based on principles of re- 
a correction and punishment, 

rn of ‘a passionate protest of the peo- 
ple’ against ancient abuses.” This, he 
contended, should now give way to prin- 
ciples of encouragement and constructive- 
ness which will more effectually serve the 
public interest. 

Mr. Thom stated that divided regula- 
tion, and regulation that imposed unrea- 
sonable ha ips on the railroads, had 
the effect of restricting investment in 
railroads, and actually prevented the 
building of new roads. “The principle of 
governmental regulation is inseparable 
from the railroads,” he said. “The sys- 
tem properly applied must safeguard the 
public against abuses, and yet attract 
money for expansion. It should be as 
free as possible from politics. Perhaps 
that is Utopian, but that is the point to 
which effort should be directed.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





CAR SHORTAGE DANGEROUS 


Over 100,000 Cars Needed—Shippers Claim 
Carriers Have Neglected to Supply 
Adequate Equipment 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 27.,—According 
to a report recently printed in the New 
York Times, the shortage of freightcars 
at present is more than 108,000, and indi- 
cations are that it may soon reach 175,000. 

The net shortage is arrived at by sub- 
tracting the number of idle or empty 
cars from the requests for cars that can- 
not be met. In normal times there is a 
comfortable, and in depressions an un- 
comfortable, surplus of cars over the 
requirements. There is seldom a time 
when the number of cars owned would 
not suffice for the business offered if a 
way could be found to facilitate unload- 
ing at the terminals. 

On Aug. 1 last there was a net car 
surplus of 9,762. A month later this had 
been wiped out, and there was a shortage 
of 19,873. At the end of September this 
had increased to 60,697, and ‘it almost 


doubled in the following 30 days. Con-. 


gestion at terminals runs the shortage up 
very rapidly. 

It is alleged by shippers, with some 
justification, that the railroads have not 
bought new equipment to keep pace with 
the growth in their traffic. At the same 
time, the periods when there have not 
been more freightcars than were required 
have been relatively few and of short 
duration. 

For the whole period of ‘nearly eight 
years preceding the middle of last Au- 
gust there was a continuous net surplus 
of cars, except for one month in 1909, 
three months in 1912, one month in 1913 
and one month in the early part of 1916. 

In January, 1912, there was a net sur- 
plus of 136,000 cars. From November, 
1913, until March, 1916, there was a con- 
tinuous surplus, the number running in 
October, 1914, to more than 200,000, when 
the figures became so large that the 
American Railway Association stopped 
compiling them. The reports were re- 
sumed Feb. 1, 1915, when the idle cars 
numbered more than 279,000. 

The number of freight cars owned by 
the railroads of the United States was 
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1,991,557 on July 1, 1907. Nine years 
later, or on July 1, 1916, the total was 
2,447,178. ‘The carriers have recently re- 
sumed purchases of new equipment on a 
large scale, confident of a long period of 
good business, 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
fluctuations in the surplus and shortage 
of cars. For the first six years the figures 
used were those reported at the first of 
each quarter: for succeeding years, as 
reported monthly. For this reason the 
highest peak on the chart is considerably 
under the maximum surplus of 413,000 
cars, made about the middle of the second 
quarter of 1908. 

W. QuackKENsBUSH. 





GRAIN DOCKAGE INDORSED 


Western Boards of Trade Favor Federal 
Dockage System—Favor Present Grades 
—Oppose Moisture Standards 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 27.—About 40 
representatives of western grain ex- 
changes and other interests attended a 
specially called meeting at Kansas City 
last Friday in connection with the formu- 
lation of federal grain-grading standards. 
Following a full informal discussion, the 
following telegram was sent to Dr. J. W. 
T. Duvel, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, as representing the 
sense of the meeting: 

“At a conference of accredited repre- 
sentatives of the grain exchanges at 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Atchison, Wichita, Hutchin- 
son and New Orleans, it was voted to 
favor the dockage system in the grading 
of winter wheats. Also to favor the con- 
tinuation of the grade designations and 
the minimum test weights per bushel as 
they now exist. Also to put all wheat not 
suitable for numbered grades, including 
smutty and garlicky wheats, into sample 
grade. It was voted to object to the use 
of a moisture test in the grading of wheat 
or any small grains.” 

R. E. Sreruine. 





Chicago Wheat Market Upset 

Cuicaco, Inn., Noy. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Demoralization prevailed today 
in the wheat market. In two days De- 
cember has declined 1754c, May 13%¢, 
and July 15%c. A rally of 414,@7c came 
in a few minutes at the close today. 

All railroads to the East have em- 
bargoes. Submarine activity restricts 
shipments. Liquidation is on. “Indications 
are for liberal deliveries Dec. 1. 

Choice cash wheat is stronger; No. 2 
red, 3@5c over December, and No. 2 
hard, 5@71,4c over. Greece bought 480,000 
bus Manitobas at seaboard today. The 
British government is also buying. 

C. H. CHaien. 





Flour for Panama 

R. E. Rutherford, purchasing agent 
Panama Railroad Co., New York, will 
open bids on Dec. 6 for the following to 
be shipped in 13 equal lots, beginning 
with the first sailing in April: 3,120 sacks 
wheat flour, of 14 7-lb cotton; 5,395 sacks 
wheat flour of 196 Ibs net, in new Osna- 
burg sacks; 845 sacks of wheat flour, 98 
Ibs net, in new Osnaburg sacks. 





Chart Showing Fluctuations in Car Shortage and Surplus for 10 Years 


Reproduced from the New York Times. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Nov. 27 Nov. 28 

Nov. 25 Nov. 18 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....382,215 421,770 457,995 345,209 
Duluth-Superior 37,030 31,250 40,300 40,629 








Milwaukee ..... 6,000 6,000 26,000 12,209 

Totals ....... 425,245 459,020 524,295 398 029 
Outside mills*..183,350 ...... 290,895 ....., 

Ag’gate sprg.608,595 ...... 815,190 ....., 
ee. 33,800 33,800 35,000 24,609 
St. Louist ..... 46,700 47,200 46,600 42,109 
TEGO faes ccace 126,100 129,200 159,450 133,200 
Rochester ..... 14,300 12,800°15,200 ...... 
Chicago .......« 23,250 23,750 24,000 20,000 
Kansas City.... 67,400 68,600 64,700 64,000 
pS i Ra 269,115 178,255 202,770 
bs ee 36,000 35,200 39,700 33,s00 
TOOMON 6464854 87,080 83,470 62,495 66,205 
Nashville** ....113,070 127,260 80,780 83,299 
EOEO 4.6.6.6 05 be 29,360 31,030 23,395. 26,500 
WacemMe <i... 41,190 50,670 86,315 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on ful!- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 27 Nov. 2s 
Nov. 25 Nov. 18 1915 1914 





Minneapolis ...... 74 82 §103 79 
Duluth-Superior .§103 87 §112 100 
Outside mills* .... 63 65 100 64 
Average spring.. 84 78 103 75 
Milwaukee ........ 50 50 §106 D4 
Be. SED Sowelleic. 83 83 86 60 
_ ee | Ee 77 78 77 70 
EE oa'd. 508-5 ec aa0 76 78 96 97 
Rochester ........ 70 * 63 75 
Chicago ...... -s 89 91 92 ) 
Kansas City....... 94 96 90 0 
pA. e eee 95 75 
ED. AG's 5 00h ¥0 8 75 73 48 0 
PL, “soir ou ae 72 69 74 3 
Nashville** ....... 73 83 68 60 
a Se 71 76 57 ‘ 
yp Pe 72 88 64 
ee 76 78 91 3 
Minnesota-Dakotas 84 78 103 
Other states ...... 75 78 78 4 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 25 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending Nov. 18. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFiour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. - 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





The World’s Grain Supply 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome estimates that at least 2,300,000,000 
bus of wheat will be consumed in the year 
ending July 31, 1917, and that at the end 
of this period the world’s surplus sup- 
plies of wheat will have decreased 46,000,- 
000 bus. The report says it is only be- 
cause last year’s harvests were abundant, 
leaving a balance of 350,000,000 bus, that 
there is available sufficient wheat for the 
year ending with next July. 

The world’s surplus of five cereals— 
wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn—is 
placed at 533,000,000 bus. This includes 
the unexportable Russian stocks, and also 
the stocks of Roumania and Bulgaria. 
The surplus of oats is placed at 166,800,- 
000 bus. A general scarcity of fodder is 
expected. The total Russian stocks of 
wheat now stored, which, if military con- 
ditions permitted, would be available for 
export at the next harvest, are estimated 
at 300,000,000 bus. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Canadian Credit for Wheat 

Edson L. Pease, president of the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, announced in 
Montreal, Nov. 25, that a syndicate of 
Canadian banks had completed arrange- 
ments to extend a revolving credit of 
$20,000,000 to the Royal Wheat Commis- 
sion for six months, for the purpose of 
purchasing the cereal. 





London Exchange at Minneapolis 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Nov. 22...$4.75% $......@4.753-16 $4.71% 
Nov. 23... 4.75% eee ee © @4.768-16 4.71% 
Nov. 24... 4.75% eevee +@4.753-16 4.71% 
Nov. 25... 4.75% weeee + @4.75 3-16 4.71% 
Nov. 27... 4.75% 4.75% @4.753-16 4.71% 
Nov. 28... 4.75% vives @4.95% = 4.71% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Nov. 28) at 40 11-16. 
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November 29, 1916 
BRITISH MILLING RULES 


No Clears or Low-Grade Permitted—Per- 
centages of Extraction Formulated 
for Different Wheats 
Lonpon, Ena, Nov. 28.—(Special 
Cable) —Future contracts must be for 
straight-run only. Clears and low-grades 
will not be allowed for the present. . The 
government stipulates the following per- 


centages of extraction, or averages of - 


these percentages: No. 2 red, 74; No. 2 
hard, 76; No. 1 northern, 75; No. 1 
Manitoba, 76; No. 2 Manitoba, 75; No. 3 
Manitoba, 73. 
Imported flours are at a standstill. 
* * 


Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 22.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—It is generally understood that 
flour imports will not be interfered with, 
by the British government taking over 
the control of flour. However, in all 
probability the quality will have to com- 
ply with the conditions on which British 
flour will be milled, the average extrac- 
tion of which will be about 76 per cent. 

Possibly imported flour may be sub- 
jected to a color test, standard of color 
being fixed. : 

Nothing settled regarding shipments 
that arrive after Jan. 1, but the govern- 
ment commission will protect importers’ 


interests. 
Cc. F. G. Raixes. 


Federation’s Co-operation Sought 

Curcaco, Inr., Nov. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The British embassy, through its 
consular office in Chicago, has asked the 
Federation to ascertain whether Ameri- 
can millers are in a position to produce a 
flour based on the new regulations of the 
British Board of Trade, which prescribe 
a straight run of flour with minimum 
yields averaging about 76 per cent. 
” Complying with this request, Secretary 
Husband wired groups of mills in several 
sections of the country, and the replies 
received indicate that many millers see no 
difficulty in producing such a product. 

As given to the Federation office, the 
new regulations contemplate a product 
representing 76 lbs of flour from each 
100 Ibs of wheat ground. It is under- 
stood, however, that the entire proposition 
is as yet of a tentative character so far 
as American flour is concerned. 

C. H. CHarren. 


The Canadian Interpretation 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Cable advices from London re- 
ceived in Toronto say: “After Jan. 1 only 
flour milled on following schedule may be 
imported: blue-stem, No. 2 red western, 
No. 2 hard winter (new-crop), No. 1 
northern Manitoba (old-crop), 76 per 
cent; Walla Walla, No. 1 northern Du- 
luth, No. 2 northern Manitoba (old-crop), 
75; No. 2 red winter, 74; No. 3 northern 
Manitoba (old-crop), 73. All future 
offers must conform with above.” 

This is taken in Toronto to mean that 
new-crop Manitoba flour will not be ad- 
mitted, but such a measure would seem 
absurd. 


A. H. Batrey. 


Situation in Northwest 

In the last week, there has been much 
speculation among exporting millers of 
the Northwest as to the meaning and 
application of the standard fixed by the 
British government for flour to be used 
in the United Kingdom after Jan. 1. If 
75 per cent of flour extraction were to be 
enforced, it was pointed out that spring 
wheat millers would be largely eliminated. 
With the spring crop running largely 40 
to 55 Ibs to the bushel, there is much less 
than 75 per cent of flour in it. The wheat 
is light and shriveled, and the quantity of 
feed produced to the bushel is much high- 
er than normal. 

Millers state that if they were permit- 
ted to take off a small percentage of 
patent at the top, and then to turn out a 
flour made of the remainder of the wheat, 
~—including first and second clears,—they 
could furnish a most acceptable flour and 
a better one than if red dog were run in. 
The top patent so made could be sold in 
this country to advantage, and the aver- 
age price the miller could make to the 
importer on flour made in this way would 
be proportionately lower. However, the 
present regulation appears not to admit 
of this, 

fo comply with the 75 per cent extrac- 
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tion rule, the system of mills would have 
to be changed more or less, and consider- 
ing the many risks and obstacles in the 
way of selling flour for export, spring 
wheat millers are indifferent and consider 
the game hardly worth the candle. Hence 
several of the larger ones have shown no 
interest in the request for proposals from 
the British embassy, refusing to commit 
themselves. 

The head of one large Minneapolis com- 
pany said he could make anything, but 
the hazard from lack of vessels, high 
ocean rates, uncertainty of sailings, lack 
of cars and the enforcement of embar- 
goes was too great, and he preferred to 
give his attention to domestic trade. 

Another refused to say anything on the 
subject. 

On: the contrary, the export manager 
of still another large Minneapolis milling 
concern felt it was for millers, wishing 
to do a foreign business, to conform as 
much as possible to the British stipula- 
tions. If there was not 75 per cent of 
flour in the 1916 spring wheat, the miller 
could build up to that standard. His 
company, being unable to have British 
samples sent here, had made up and dis- 
patched samples to London. 

A point of importance is as to whether 
first and second clears, as such, can be 
sold to the United Kingdom in the future. 
These grades are far from 75 per cent of 
flour extraction, and since they are usu- 
ally exported, it is an interesting question 
as how they are to be treated in the 
future. 


Red Dog Wanted 

Exceptional interest has developed in 
the last week in red dog. Aside from 
the call for it from London, Glasgow 
and other United Kingdom markets, the 
domestic demand is good. It is believed 
that some round lots of red dog have 
been sold to the United Kingdom. One 
sale was reported of 1,000 bags to London 
at 37s per sack of 280 Ibs, London, equiv- 
alent to $43 per ton in 140-lb jute sacks, 
with more wanted. Another lot of 1,000 
bags was sold Nov. 27, at $44.50 ton. 

London quotations range 37@40s per 
sack, 

Asking quotations range from $41 to 
43 per ton in 140-lb jute sacks. Prices 
are very irregular, and holders of this 
grade of flour are a good deal at sea as 
to what to ask for it. 

One theory is that this red dog is want- 
ed for blending purposes, in making the 
grade of flour established by the British 
government. However, it is pointed out 
that red dog is so dark that a small quan- 
tity of it would seroiusly affect the color 
of a large bulk of flour. It seems more 
rational to believe that the red dog is 
wanted for feeding purposes 6r for mix- 
ing with rye flour. 





RECENT HOLLAND AWARDS 


List of Successful Bidders on Dutch Govern- 
ment Purchases of Flour Announced, 
with Amounts Sold 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Awards on the recent Hol- 
land purchase were: Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., 7,000 100-kilo sacks; Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., 20,000; El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 10,000; 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, 
5,000; Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co., 10,- 
000; Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co., 5,000; Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
Il, 5,000; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas 
City, 3,000,—all via New Orleans. 

George C. Christian & Co., Minneap- 
olis, 5,000 sacks; Anchor Mills, Minneap- 
olis, 10,000; Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth, 10,000,—all via New York. 

W. QuackEensusH. 





Form Bakers’ Buying Agency 
Cuicaco, It., Nov. 27.—Announcement 
has been made of the formation of the 
Manufacturers’ Purchasing Corporation, 


with general offices in New York City. 


The purpose of this organization is to 
offer service in the purchasing of ma- 
terials, machinery and equipment for 
bakers, macaroni and egg noodle manu- 
facturers, and candy and confectionery 
makers. 

W. M. Brownell, formerly secretary and 
purchasing agent of the Biscuit & Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association, New York 
City, has been named as president; W. E. 
Long, of the Pacific Baking Co., Los 


Angeles, Cal., vice-president, and H. L. 
Brownell, New York City, secretary and 
treasurer. The directors are: C. E. 
Gheens, Bradas and Gheens, Louisville, 
Ky; W. E. Long, Pacific Baking Co.,. Los 
Angeles, Cal; H. L. Brownell, New York 
City; Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., 
Jersey City; W. F. Luick, Luick Ice 
Cream Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and W. M. 
Brownell, New York. 

Arthur G. Fox has been appointed as 
flour buyer for the organization, with 
offices and analytical laboratory at 332 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. It is 
understood that the organization already 
has a membership of over 400. 

C. H. Cuariren. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Light—Mills Inclined to Make 
Concessions—Cars Very Scarce—Mill- 
feed. Steady and Quiet 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, Int., Nov. 28.—The flour mar- 
ket is in a rather bad way at the present 
time. Chicago millers, while able to make 
a low range of values, are not anxious for 
trade, owing largely to the difficulty in 
obtaining cars. Flour sales are based on 
the car situation, and subject to delay in 
shipment. Many of the local managers of 
wholesale flour houses in Chicago are de- 
clining offers on flour for delivery prior 
to Jan. I, as they prefer light stocks when 
invoice time arrives. It is understood 
that two or three round lots of south- 
western 95 per cent patents have been 
sold in this market within the past four 
days on the basis of $8.40@8.45, jute. 
Same sales carry delivery up until May 1. 
Spring wheat patents are firm at $9.10@ 
$9.35, jute. First clear is more plentiful 
than for many weeks. Many millers in the 
spring wheat territory, as well as in the 
Southwest, have this grade of flour to 
offer. 

C. H. CHaten. 


PuwaveteHt1a, Pa., Nov. 28.—Flour 
unsettled and lower in sympathy with the 
late deciine in wheat. Demand-very light. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood: winter 
clear, $7.50@7.75; straight, $8@8.25; pat- 
ent, $8.25@8.50. Kansas clear, $8.15@ 
8.40; straight, $8.60@8.85; patent, $8.90 
@9.10,—cotton sacks. Spring first clear, 
$8.25@8.75; patent, $9@9.50; favorite 
brands, $9.75@10. City mills’ choice and 
fancy patents, $9.75@10; regular grades 
winter clear, $7.50@7.75; straight, $8@ 
8.25; patent, $8.25@8.50. 

SamuEt S. Danrets. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—A generally 
quiet demand for all flours, an occasional 
car or so being the limit of sales. Buyers 
are looking for a material decline in 
prices. Minneapolis patents, $10; spring 
country patents, $9.20@9.60; special short 
patents, $10.50@10.75,—all in wood. Kan- 
sas patents, $8.75@9.25 for bulk of offer- 
ings, with fancy ranging up to $9.50 in 
sacks. Soft winter patents, $8.85 in wood. 
Millfeed quiet at 50c per ton advance in 
most grades. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 28.—The weak- 
er tone in the wheat market and the sharp 
decline of yesterday is reflected in a sub- 
stantial decrease in demand for flour. 
Many mills say that trade is really very 
quiet, and that new sales are difficult to 
make. Prices are 20@25c bbl lower. 

R. E. Steric. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28.—Flour trade 
dull and listless. Some millers willing to 
make slight concessions in prices, but 
are not pushing sales. Very little cabling, 
and no sales.’ Millfeed prices unchanged, 
but bran slightly easier, with demand 
quiet. 

Perer Deruien. 


Seatttz, Wasm., Nov. 28.—Port mills 
reduced soft wheat flours 20c Saturday, 
and 20e more today, to $8 bbl for blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49 Ibs, cotton. 

W. C. Trerany. 


Bautimore, Mv., Nov. 28.—Flour about 
50e bbl lower and demoralized. Millfeed 
neminally steady, but neglected. 

C. H. Donsry. 


While the United States visible supply 
of wheat is now 64 million bus, Nov. 28, 
1914, it was 74 millions. 
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MORE EMBARGO AGITATION 


Congressman Fitzgerald Announces He Will 
Introduce Bill Providing for Em- 
bargo—Not Likely to Pass 


Wasutneton, D. C., Nov. 27.—During 
the past week a new situation has arisen 
in respect to a possible embargo on food 
products to foreign countries. On 
Wednesday last, Representative Fitz- 
gerald, of New York, in a formal state- 
ment to the press, declared his intention 
to introduce a bill providing for an em- 
bargo, and to urge its consideration early 
in the session of Congress which opens on 
the first Monday in December. 

Mr. Fitzgeraid stated that he favored 
an embargo on foodstuffs for two reasons. 
First, “it is the most effective weapon in 
our controversy with Great Britain over 
her unwarranted, outrageous and inde- 
fensible blacklist of American merchants.” 
He says that, “as our foodstuffs are need- 
ed abroad, an embargo upon these exports 
will be more effective than weary months 
of diplomatic negotiations which end in 
the continuance of the indefensible prac- 
tices against our rights.” 

Second, Mr. Fitzgerald says: “The em- 
bargo should be imposed for purely do- 
mestic reasons. The prices of foodstuffs 
have reached levels that are bringing 
widespread distress to the country. Many 
hundreds of thousands of our people are 
suffering for lack of the necessities of 
life. Wholesale prices in many com- 
modities are less abroad today than they 
were a year ago; here the retail prices 
have advanced alarmingly.” He states 
that he is not impressed with the argu- 
ment that nothing should be done to in- 
terfere with the expansion of our foreign 
trade. 

Congressman Fitzgerald, as chairman 
of the Appropriations committee, is a 
powerful figure in the lower branch of 
Congress. He represents Tammany at 
the Brooklyn end, and he represents the 
demand of one of the greatest population 
centers in the world for cheaper foods. 
It is not unlikely that representatives 
from other great cities will give consider- 
able support to the proposition. The feel- 
ing here is, however, that even with the 
weight of Mr. Fitzgerald’s indorsement, 
the embargo will not be imposed. 

New York, though the greatest food- 
consuming center, is also the greatest 
financial and commercial center, and it is 
frankly stated that an embargo would 
paralyze much of the commerce of that 
city. While a bill such as it is proposed 
to introduce in Congress would meet with 
what is known as “popular support” from 
those who are from day to day paying 
higher prices for foodstuffs, it would also 
meet with opposition from interests that 
would be affected by the curtailing of 
trade. 

In connection with the subject of the 
embargo, it seems to be quite generally 
understood that the President in his an- 
nual message will not make any recom- 
mendation as to an embargo, although it 
is predicted there will be a discussion of 
the whole question of the present high 
cost of living. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Freight Embargo Situation 

The following is a summary of the 
present embargo situation: ‘ 

The Grand Trunk: is embargoed on all 
grain and feed for export, and east of 
Detroit, from all connecting lines. 

The Pennsylvania road, which has had 
a strict embargo against flour and feed 
for export, has withdrawn the embargo 
as applying to Philadelphia. 

The New York Central Lines have 
placed an embargo against flour and feed 
from all connecting roads. However, the 
Rutland-Michigan Central Line, meaning 
Michigan Central routing only, will ac- 
cept eastern and export shipments, when 
authority is first obtained from its export 
department. . 

Ali other lines have .restrictions on the 
movement of grain in bulk or in bags, but 
special modifications are obtainable on 
flour and feed, whenever relief from con- 
gestion makes this possible. 

The break-bulk route across Lake 
Michigan from Milwaukee to Grand 
Haven has issued an embargo against 
flour and feed, effective Dec. 1, which 
abolishes the differential of Ic per 100 
lbs, which has heretofore obtained under 
all-rail rates. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 39,555 bbls. The output (week 
ending Nov. 25) was 382,215 bbls, against 
457,995 in 1915, $45,300 in 1914 and 347,- 
060 in 1913. The same mills are in 
operation this week as last but, with the 
car situation so acute, it is feared that a 
further curtailment may be necessary. In 
the corresponding week last year, Minne- 
apolis mills turned out 468,130 bbls. 

While there were exceptions of mills 
making a good volume of sales last week, 
northwestern mills generally sold around 
50 per cent of their output. The book- 
ings usually averaged small, and came 
from a wide extent of country. Jobbers 
and bakers usually took from one to three 
cars; a five-car order was rare. 

Some mills made comparatively good 
sales of flour Monday of this week, on the 
break in wheat. Both bakers and jobbers 
were active buyers, isolated lots of as 
high as 10,000 bbls being booked. 

Mills are adhering to prompt shipment 
as much as peaaibte, with 60 days the 
limit usually specified. Where buyers 
are strong financially and have a con- 
sistent reputation for meeting contracts, 
90 days’ shipment is accorded when in- 
sisted upon. 

Shipping directions on old orders were 
in most cases reported as fair. An occa- 
sional mill was found which would run 
more strongly if instructions were com- 
ing in greater volume. However, if such 
mills were to increase their output, it 
would have a problem ‘to get cars. 

Possibly 20,000 bags of flour were sold 
for export. Possibly 10,000 bags were 
second clear and 3,000 first clear. The 
remainder was red dog. An unheard-of 
situation applies to red dog. Importers 
are bidding furiously, and willing to pay 
high prices for it. However, the large 
mills have their output well sold and are 
out of the market. There have been some 
cases where exporters, unable to buy of 
northwestern mills, have bought red dog 
going to eastern dealers and resold it to 
go to London. 

In the last week certain mills reduced 
the price on first clear 25@30c bbl. This 
was because they felt that they were ask- 
ing too much for it in comparison with 
patent. First clear is in fair demand, 
with most mills comfortably situated for 
orders. 

Second clear is in good demand, with 
most mills sold ahead. Therefore, prices 
are very stiff. 

Fancy clear, made by a comparatively 
few mills, drags and is not over firm. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.30 
@9.75 per 196 lbs in wood. 

* + 

Millfeed seems to be steadily gaining 
strength. Mill quotations on bran and 
middlings show an advance of 50c@$1 
ton for the week, while, on red dog, quo- 
tations are nominally $3@4 ton higher. 
The reason for the abnormal strength in 
red dog is scarcity and reported liberal 
sales for export. Several lots were sold 
for export on the basis of $43@44 ton, 
Minneapolis, whereas domestic buyers will 
not pay over $39. 

Mills claim to be well sold ahead on 
all grades of millfeed, bran included. 
They have for some time been restricting 
offerings to split cars with flour. Buying 
in mixed cars has been more of a feature 
of the trade this fall than ever before. 

Sentiment as to prices among millers is 
very bullish; they do not care to sell far 
ahead. A _ curtailment in production 
seems not improbable, due to the short- 


age in cars, and higher prices are not 
unexpected. 

The big jobbers are pretty well sold 
out. Business with them is extremely 


light. Naturally, they do not care to 
contract for future delivery at around 
present prices, even were mills willing to 


sell. Yet all claim to have practically no 
surplus on hand against the usual winter 
consumptive demand. Stocks at eastern 
junction points are represented to be ab- 
normally small. 

Bran, in mixed cars with flour, is quot- 
ed by mills at $27.50@28 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard mid- 
dlings, $31@31.50; flour middlings, $36@ 
37.50; red dog, $41@43,—latter in 140-lb 
sacks. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 21 were in operation Nov. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co, 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 48,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Nov. 25 they made 183,350 
bbls of flour (representing 825,000 bus of 
wheat), against 290,895 in 1915. 

Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,420 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 9,365 in 1915. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 5,151,000 
bus; a total increase over the preceding 
week of 903,000 bus. At Minneapolis the 
increase was 617,000 bus, and at Duluth 
286,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 25, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis ... 3,874 6,068 3,255 2,334 4,288 
Duluth ....... 1,277 5,753 3,161 3,473 3,704 
Totals....... 5,151 11,821 6,416 5,807 7,992 


Duluth, bonded "328 137 22 #4177 176 


Totals....... 5,479 11,958 6,438 5,984 8,167 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Noy. 25, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneap’lis 10,145 3,990 16,264 16,152 11,818 
Duluth .... 8,123 10,238 9,018 10,440 3,459 


Totals ...18,268 14,228 25,282 26,592 15,277 
Duluth, b’d’d 751 169 82 530 290 








Totals ...19,019 14,397 25,364 27,122 15,567 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Nov. 25, 

1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis .. 43,773 64,820 61,105 42,067 








Duluth ....... 13,028 62,809 43,358 43,530 
Totals...... 56,801 127,629 94,463 86,597 
Duluth, bonded 1,592 2,651 968° 2,118 
Totals...... 58,393 130,280 95,431 87,715 


SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 
While some of the big elevator com- 
panies report a moderate movement of 
wheat in the interior, considering the size 
of the crop, others state that deliveries by 
farmers at country points do not exceed 
100 bus to the elevator. 
Montana is an exception. The wheat 
movement there is liberal and it is a ques- 
tion of getting a place for the grain. The 
elevators are well filled up and, with cars 
lacking, in a good many instances they 
are compelled to refuse to take in farm- 
ers’ wheat. 
The weather in western Canada has 


oy been favorable, and farmers’ de- 
liveries and the general movement have 
been heavy. However, winter weather is 
gar any time, and when it comes it 
seriously interrupt the flow of grain 
to centers. 
CAR SHORTAGE BAD 
Millers assert that the car situation is 
the worst that has ever confronted them. 
It is practically impossible to secure cars 
for eastern loading, and long delays are 
experienced in getting equipment even 
for Iowa and other near-by points. 
Unless there is a radical improvement 


shortly, a sharp curtailment in Minne- 
apolis flour production is not improbable. 
One company closed two mills last week 


because of the shortage in cars, and 
others were idle one hour to one day. 

The railroads are not altogether to 
blame. One road claims to have a large 
number of cars tied up in the yards at 
Minneapolis, some of them 20 to 30 days, 
on which consignees or shippers fail to 
furnish disposition orders. 

Once cars get down East, they are 
tied up indefinitely. The number of ves- 
sels in the export trade is very much 
smaller than a year ago, and the tonnage 
available to receive the grain is corre- 
spondingly reduced. This is said to be 

chief reason for the congestion at the 
seaboard, and for the non-release of west- 
ern equipment held there. 

The lack of cars is falling with special 
severity on the grain men and elevator 
companies. There is congestion, both 
coming in and going out, and the move- 
ment is greatly restricted. 

There is every inducement for the ele- 
vator companies to get grain in from the 
country and sell it. Also they have a 
good opportunity to sell such grain as 
wheat, corn, oats and rye, but were they 
to contract for any given delivery, there 
would be ne certainty of being able to 
make the shipment in time. Hence they 
are forced to hold it and wait for de- 
velopments. 

With the high prices prevailing, it in- 
volves a large amount in money to handle 
any great quantity of grain, and there- 
fore the interest, as well as the insurance, 
runs into material amounts. 

In Montana the car shortage is particu- 
larly bad. The elevators, largely filled 
with grain, in many cases are ‘unable to 
receive farmers’ deliveries. The result is 
that the farmers are greatly inconven- 
ienced. In many cases they telephone 
from town to town to find storage room, 
and then haul their wheat to a point 
where it can be taken care of. Not in- 
frequently farmers go from one town to 
another to dispose of their grain, this 
involving an unusual effort and amount 
of travel. 

Instead of the car situation improving, 
it seems to be getting worse about every 
day. 

F. 0. M. A, CONVENTION 

On Dec. 11, in Minneapolis, at the West 
Hotel, the executive committee and offi- 
cers of the Federation of Operative Mill- 
ers of America will hold a meeting, to 
consider arrangements for the national 
convention in this city, June 4-8. 

The officers are: C. H. Barnard, Well- 
ington, Kansas, president; A. H. Bahr, 
Milwaukee, vice-president; J. A. Wells, 
Kent, Ohio, secretary; A. C. Branting- 
ham, Toledo, treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee: P. H. Lawson, St. Joseph, Mo; 
E. T. Bauer, Wichita, Kansas; J. W. 
Flaherty, Lynchburg, Va; Charles O. 
Rieske, Dayton, Ohio; W. H. Corrie, St. 
Thomas, Ont; John Kraft, Minneapolis. 


GRAIN HANDLED BY INTERIOR ELEVATORS 


The 299 farmers’ elevators in Minne- 
sota, during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916, handled 37,374,690 bus of all 
grain, an average of 124,998 bus per ele- 
vator. The interior houses. of the big 
elevator companies are estimated to handle 
about 60,000 bus each. 


EXTENSION OF TRANSIT ON GRAIN 


A special examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was in Min- 
neapolis last week, taking testimony in 
regard to petition of local shippers for 
an open-transit arran t with the 
Milwaukee road to uth and Chicago. 
They seek to make it apply to all 
whether it is milled at Minneapolis or 
not, and on all grain going over the Mil- 
waukee road from the west to Chicago 
and from the south to Duluth. 

It is asserted that they already have 
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an arran t partly of this kind, but 
that, if mills or other industries here 


do not want the grain, shi lose the 
benefit of the transit feature, It is con- 
tended they should have transit privileges 
on all grain off the. Milwaukee system, 
—s to Minneapolis, without pen- 


ty. 

Among those testifying were James (. 
Andrews, C. J. McCaull, William 1. 
Fraser, H. A. Feltus and O. T. Newhouse. 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


As to the extent farmers are benefiting 
by the high prices, the attached table, 
showing the average price of wheat at 
interior points in the Northwest, is an 
interesting demonstration. The prices are 
in cents per bushel, on about Nov. 22, for 
five years, as follows: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


No. 1 northern..$1.79 $ .90 $1.06 $ .75 $ .7: 
No. 2 northern.. 1.74 86 1.08 .73 69 
Light-weight or 

no-grade ...... 1.44 -66 .77 60 § .62 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

J. E. Hammers, miller, is now at Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 

Daniel Getchell, an old-time miller on 
the falls, died at Seattle, Wash., Nov. 27, 
aged 72. 

H. H. Ames was in Minneapolis Nov. 
24 looking for a miller to take charge of 
his 100-bbl mill at Scobey, Mont. 

Grant Boardman is head miller for the 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., 
which is to build a 500-bbl mill in the 
spring. 


Dwight M. Baldwin,-Jr., of Minne- 
apolis, has ordered a McDaniel angle- 
screen separator for his mill at Grace- 
ville, Minn. 

The Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., 
Thief River Falls, Minn., has rebuilt the 
dam carried out by ice last spring, and is 
again operating its mill. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The 75-bbl mill at McIntosh, Minn., 
owned by Anton Jensen, burned, with a 
loss reported at $20,000, partly insured. 

C. A. Balch has been engaged by the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. to repre- 
sent it in Michigan and western Penn- 
sylvania. 

A. H. Hankerson, of A. H. Hankerson 
& Co., flour exporters of Seattle, Wash., 
is in Minneapolis looking up the flour 
situation. 

William V. Greeley, of the Greeley 
Schmidt Elevator Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
has applied for membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

J. G. Lawrence, president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., accom- 
panied by his wife, Saturday go to 
southern California for the winter. 

W. D. Gregory, president of Gregory, 
Jennison & Co., oP B. B. Sheffield, Ties. 
president of the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, with their wives, are on an 
automobile trip to Kansas City and Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 

The gallery in the trading-room at the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has 
been closed to the general public. It is 
claimed that the directors took this action 
because of the activity of women specula- 
tors, who used the gallery during trading 


The Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor, 
N. D., which has made a specialty of 
grinding durum wheat, producing a pro:- 
uct for macaroni factories, has closed its 
mill for the season, because of not being 
able to get enough wheat to warrant 
operation. 

The Midland Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, incorporated under the laws of 
West Virginia and an auxiliary of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., has surrendered its charter 
and discontinued business. F. T. Heffel- 
finger was president, and C. F. Deaver 
secretary. 

Speaking of the unheard-of situation 
perrage § to red dog, an exporter today 
said: ith red dog selling around 37s 
per sack, London, 2 per cent commission 
amounts to about Is per sack. When 5c 
is added for storage and 10c for insuraice, 
it shows that the foreign buyer is paying 
dearly for flour.” 

Holland was in the market last 
week for flour. Minneapolis mill com- 
plains that its cable offer was held up by 
the British government and not delivered 

(Continued on page 609.) 
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AD ASTRA PER ASPERA 


The figures covering the 1915-16 flour 
output of the mills of Kansas, published 
elsewhere in this issue, will astonish no 
one so much as the millers of the state 
themselves. Many of them, of course, 
knew that their own mills were doing 
well in spite of the character of the wheat 
crop, but the opinion was more or less 
general that their own activity was due to 
some peculiarly individual condition and 
that the mills as a whole were only doing 
fairly well. 

The figures show, however, that the 
“fairly well” running situation was gen- 
eral and was participated in even by the 
smaller milling units. Neither large nor 
small mills got started well on the crop 
year, but it is clear that all, or nearly all, 
of them finished remarkably well. With 
a delayed and damaged crop and with a 
multiplicity of handicaps and _harass- 
ments, the mills made more flour than 
ever before in the history of the state 
save in the great 1914-15 crop year,— 
and that year scarcely belongs in the 
record, for the state produced a double 
wheat crop and the mills were forced to 
keep active to prevent the flood of wheat 
from overwhelming them. 

In searching for causes and reasons, it 
appears that the 1915-16 output total was 
due to the fact that the mills ran all of 
the year. In earlier years, it was custom- 
ary to turn to just following harvest 
and make and market very large quan- 
tities of flour. This was known as “the 
active season.” After its passing, some 
time about or shortly following the begin- 
ning of a new year, the industry has 
habitually adjusted itself to a “quiet sea- 
son,” an attendant of which was the 
effort to retain whatever profits had been 
accumulated in the months of full-time 
operation, 

Due to many and intricate crop move- 
ment, wheat price and flour quality con- 
ditions, this last year did not drop off 
into the “quiet season” according to the 
schedule. Instead, those milling concerns 
which had their trade reasonably estab- 
lished and their selling connections in 
order continued to do an active business 
after the time-table called for a partial 
suspension. The result was that the out- 
turn of the spring and early summer 
months took up the slack of the time lost 
in the previous summer and autumn. 

To every one in any degree associated 
with the milling industry of the South- 
west, the milling activity figures of the 
period referred to are bound to be a 
source of satisfaction. It was, in wheat 
crop and in general milling conditions, an 
ill year. That the mills triumphed over 
the evils must be taken as a tremendously 
convincing proof of the fundamental 
soundness of the milling development of 
this territory. 


Flour demand is still in fair volume, 
although somewhat less active than for- 
merly, Millers’ correspondence with buy- 
ers and reports of salesmen indicate that 
the trade does not at the moment appear 
fearful of further price advances, and 
is disposed to take its time about con- 
tracting for new supplies. This feeling 
has, of course, been encouraged by the 
more settled market and lack of “steam” 
in the occasional displays of strength. 
Furthermore, buyers have substantial 
amounts of flour bought to come forward 
before the end of the year, and much of 
this is delayed by the car shortage. Until 
they can clean up current contracts, they 


are not disposed, apparently, to make 
new engagements. 

Nevertheless, there is a rather steady 
business, considering the whole volume of 
small orders from every section. Book- 
ings are likely to be in single cars or 
small round lots, whether from local, 
southern, middle states or eastern buyers. 
All sections appear to show about the 
same degree of activity. 

Prices are firmly held, with ‘wasps | an 
advance of 10c on the week. Wheat prices, 
after being up and then down, closed 
with a small advance over the previous 
week’s level; there was, however, a decline 
in bran, which served somewhat to stiffen 
flour figures. Prices are based on around 
$8.40@8.50, jute or 98’s cotton for stand- 
ard straight or 95 per cent flour. 

* * 


Feed, as suggested, is somewhat weak- 
er,—perhaps 5c lower on bran and as 
much or a little more on shorts. Prices 
are held above the basis of eastern and 
northern markets by local southwestern 
and Texas demand. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Meee WEEE. bode be occas cceen 67,400 94 
Week previous - 68,600 96 
te” ere rrr 64,700 90 
Two years ago 64,000 90 





INQUIRING FOR CHEAP FLOURS 


Some inquiry is reported from United 
Kingdom markets for second clears, low- 
grade and red dog flours. It is presumed 
that these are wanted for blending, to 
comply with the new war measures of the 
government. 


WHEAT IN PROMISING CONDITION 


Growing wheat in the Southwest is 
generally in very promising condition. 
Lack of rainfall earlier in the season 
caused the plant to be slow in starting, 
and over considerable areas it is still un- 
dersized and fields cannot yet be pastured. 
The rains of November, however, caused 
the plant to grow much faster, and over 
much of Kansas and Oklahoma, and even 
into Nebraska, it now shows a thrifty 
appearance, with a plant of normal size 
for the season. Not every part of the 
territory has yet had as much moisture as 
desired, but there is no serious complaint, 
and from some districts come reports of 
the wheat looking better than at the cor- 
responding season in many years. 

Nothing definite in the way of acreage 
figures is yet available, but the consensus 
suggests an acreage exceeding that of 
last year over the whole territory, while 
many sections show a very large increase 
over the last previous sowing. 


LABOR AGITATION IN SOUTHWEST 


Considerable discontent exists among 
mill laborers in the Southwest. The con- 
dition follows organization of mill work- 
ers’ unions at various points, including 
some of the more important milling 
towns. Demands for recognition of the 
newly established unions have been made 
in some places, and are threatened in 
others. There is also a growing demand 
for a shorter workday. The latter al- 
ready is in effect with some of the Kansas 
City mills and at several points in the 
interior. 


The first result of the threatened 


labor trouble is the installation of sack- 
sewing machines by all larger mills. 
Heretofore, millowners have not paid 
close attention to labor-saving in the 
packing and loading departments, their 
general policy being to have plenty of 
packers and floor men. Most of them are 
now planning to reduce these forces to the 
minimum by the fullest possible use of 
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packing and sewing machinery, while sev- 
eral mills are planning to run flour to 
storage bins through a greater part of the 
day, and use but a single shift of pack- 
ers. 


OKLAHOMA CITY COMPANY ADDS STORAGE 


The Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. has begun construction 
work on nine concrete storage tanks, 181, 
feet inside diameter and 96 feet high. 
The tanks, with between spaces, will hold 
about 200,000 bus of wheat, making the 
company’s total storage capacity at Okla- 
homa City 500,000 bus. Contracts con- 
template completion of the new house by 
Jan. 15, 


TANGLED CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 


A southwestern milling concern with 
close connections at the Mexican border 
says its representative there advises that 
the Villa forces seem to be largely in 
control of parts of northern Mexico, and 
that, in consequence, little flour or other 
business is being done. While official an- 
nouncement was made that flour duties 
would be in suspense during November, 
December, January and February, every 
official seems to be a law unto himself, 
and some say the duty is on, while others 
declare it is off. Whichever is true, little 
or no flour business is possible at this 
time. 

NEW MILL FOR HASTINGS, NEB. 


Construction contracts probably will be 
let this week for the building of a new 
700-bbl mill at Hastings, Neb., with a 
rye and corn mill and 250,000 bus wheat 
storage in connection. The new concern 
is principally owned by C. E. and P. E. 
Jackson, of Downs, Kansas, and J. S. 
Hamilton, of Hastings, but several others 
are interested as stockholders. The mill 
will be of the most modern type, and it is 
proposed to have it completed by about 
July 1. 

C. E. and P. E. Jackson are connected 
with A. Jackson & Co., now operating a 
small mill at Downs. 


NEW ORGANIZATION AT ENID 


The Enid Milling Co., which a fortnight 
ago purchased the mills at Enid, Okla., 
last week announced the appointment of 
John Landes, formerly connected with 
the Weatherford (Okla.) Milling Co., as 
sales-manager and A. R. Hacker, for- 
merly with the old Enid company, in 
charge of wheat supplies, etc. H. Ditt- 
mer, of El Reno, is general manager of 
the new company and will spend much of 
his time at Enid for the next several 
months. Mr. Dittmer plans to make a 
fortnight’s trip to eastern markets to 
visit the new company’s connections early 
in December. 


VARYING VIEWS ON WHEAT GRADES 


Among the recommendations on estab-. 
lishment of grain grades by federal au- 
thority is a proposal that four type stand- 
ards of hard winter wheat be provided, 
to be known as central Turkey hard, 
central dark hard, central semi-hard and 
central yellow hard. 

At the meeting of representatives of 
grain exchanges. held here last Friday, 
the sentiment of the meeting did not 
favor the establishment of these type 
grades, but recommended no changes 
from present grades. In the meeting 
there was, however, expression of favor 
for color grades as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Henry Lassen, of Wichita, was fore- 
most in indorsing the plan. Mr. Lassen 
and others believe that the establishment 
of specific grades of “Turkey hard” and 
“dark hard” will tend to insure proper 
price premiums for the-best types of hard 
wheat, and thus encourage farmers to 
greater care in seed selection and, through 
that, result in a steady improvement in 
the quality of hard winter wheat. 

Other millers express a fear that the 
establishment of specific grades of “Tur- 
key” and “dark” wheat will force these 
varieties to such a premium that millers 
will be hendicamped in securing the best 
wheat. They also maintain that color 
alone is not a sure index of the gluten 
content or milling- value of hard winter 
wheat, that some wheat passed as “Tur- 
key” or “dark” may run low in gluten 
and, on the other hand, wheat not strictly 
dark in color may have the greater actual 
milling value. It is true that color is not 
a safe guide either to — or milling 
worth, the color having to considered 
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in connection with the locality from which 
the wheat comes. 
NOTES 

The small flour mill at Jerico Springs, 
Mo., burned recently, with a reported loss 
of $12,000. 

The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
is installing a new Diesel type internal 
combustion oil engine. ‘ 

T. J. Hanley, of the Hanley Milling 
Co., Coshocton, Ohio, returned home last 
week after a fortnight spent in visiting in 
the wheat-growing districts of Kansas. 

Major C. E. Hawkins, United States 
army quartermaster at Kansas City, will 
open bids Friday of this week on 152,880 
lbs of flour for use at posts at Leaven- 
worth and Fort Sill. 

Andrew Smith, already connected with 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has been 
made sales-manager, succeeding H. G. 
Randall, who resigned recently to become 
manager of, the Midland Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

In this department last week it was 
stated that the suit against the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, by 
the New Century Co., of Chicago, was 
decided by the court in favor of the 
“plaintiff.” The word should, as indi- 
cated by the heading and context of the 
article, have been “defendant.” 


Henry Lassen, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, who was 
here Friday and Saturday, says that he 
anticipates no material shortage of wheat 
in the Southwest in the spring. It is pos- 
sible, he says, that there may be times 
of passing scarcity, but mills of the terri- 
tory are not likely to suffer any serious 
difficulties. 

K. E. Humphrey, of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and M. E. 
Humphrey, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., spent a day of last week 
here. Both say that Oklahoma farm de- , 
liveries of wheat are light and that the 
wheat seems to have been pretty well sold 
out by farmers. Mills are operating 
steadily, although much handicapped by 
difficulty in securing cars. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Meatein’’; No, 92,465. Owner, Darling & 
Co., Chicago. Used on prepared stock and 
poultry foods. 

“Little Brown Hen”; No. 97,207. Owner, 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Used on poultry feed. 

“Kirkchip,” and portrait of B, B. Kirk- 
land, Jr; No. 97,578. Owner, the Kirkland 
Distributing Co., Columbia, S. C. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Freedom’’; No. 97,778. Owner, W. M. At- 
kinson, Minneapolis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Daddy Dollar’; No. 97,900. Owner, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Colonel’s Ration’; No. 98,106. Owner, 
Tioga Mill & Blevator Co., Waverly, N. Y. 
Used on dairy feed. 

“Alfa”; No. 96,611. Owner, Alfalfa Prod- 
ucts Co., Waukegan, Ill. Used on a blended 
flour having as its principal ingredient a 
flour made from the alfalfa plant. 

“Washington’s,”” and diamond-shaped fig- 
ure inclosing ““C.W.O” and ‘38 Ibs’; No. 97,- 
317. Owner, Armour Grain Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Used on a mixture of clipped white 
oats and barley. 

“A.B.C.” on a diamond-shaped figure; 
No. 89,619. Owner, Annan-Burg Grain and 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used on wheat 
flour, grain and millfeed. 

“Makakake”’; No. 98,308. 
Bros.’ Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
cake flour. 

“Creamettes”’; No. 98,314. Owner, Moth- 
er’s Macaroni Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat breakfast food. 

“White Line’; No. 98,463. 
ville (Ind.) Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. 
on self-rising wheat flour. 

“Buster’; No. 98,473. 
(Mo.) Flouring Mills. 


Owner, Bowles 
Used on pan- 


Owner, Evans- 
Used 


Owner, Lexington 
Used on self-rising 


flour. 

“Takme”’; No. 98,479. Owner, Paris 
(Texas) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Mutual”; No. 98,480. Owner, Prange 
Milling Co., New Douglas, III. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Southern King’; No. 98,595. Owner, 


John P. Keeton, Atlanta, Ga. Used on cot- 
tonseed meal. 

“Jenny Linn’; No. 98,621. Owner, Best- 
Clymer Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used on 
horse and mule feed. 

“Jersey Queen”; No. 98,622. 
Clymer Mfg. Co., St, Louis. 
feed. 

“Hy-Peak”; No. 98,623. 
Clymer Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
feed. 

“Sugar Loaf’; No. 98,624. 
Clymer Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
tening feed for stock. 

“Blue Flag”; No. 98,688. Owner, Steele- 
ville (Ill.) Milling Co. Used on self-rising 
wheat flour. 

“Jersey Cream”; 


Owner, Best- 
Used on dairy 


Owner, Best- 
Used on dairy 


Owner, Best- 
Used on a fat- 


No. 98,826. Owner, the 


Chapman Milling Co., Sherman, Texas. Used 
on wheat flour. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Nov. 25 was esti- 
mated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,750, or 91 per 
cent, a week ago, 21,500, or 78 per cent, 
in 1915, and 19,500, or 66 per cent, in 
1914, 

Practically all mills in the Northwest 
and the Southwest reduced prices 10@ 
15c bbl on upper grades last week. The 
range on patents, straights and clears 
from northwestern mills is steadier than 
from southwestern mills. Southwestern 
95 per cent.patents are offered as low as 
$8.50, and as high as $8.90, jute. A fair 
amount of low-priced flour from the 
Southwest was sold in Chicago last week. 
The movement from the Northwest was 
rather quiet. 

The car situation still forms the prin- 
cipal factor in the trade. Chicago millers 
make sales with the proviso that the car 
situation must be taken into considera- 
tion, and that they will not be responsible 
for delays. This has had more effect on 
millfeed sales than on flour. Chicago mills 
are not in want of business, but are con- 
fronted with the problem of obtaining 
cars. 

There has been less decline in the price 
of rye flour than in any other grain 
product. A buyer in the market for a 
round lot to go East had to make up his 
requirements by purchasing from several 
mills, due to the scarcity of the grain. It is 
not out of the ordinary to hear of white 
patent rye flour selling at $7.90@8, jute. 
Darker grades, known as_ standard 
straights, are quoted at $7.40@7.50, jute. 

The quantity of flour in store in Chi- 
cago, or owned by the trade, is not ex- 
cessive. There are probably not to ex- 
ceed two large bakers and not more than 
three of the principal flour merchants 
that have stocks on hand or under con- 
tract to exceed their requirements for the 
next two months. Long-time contracts 
are a thing of the past in Chicago. 

Minneapolis mill brands have declined 
10c, and are quoted at $10.10, cotton or 
wood, to the retail trade. 


OATMEAL AND CORN FLOUR 


Consumption of oatmeal is the largest 
known, as a result of high prices for 
flour and foodstuffs generally. A _ spe- 
cialist says the increase over last year is 
10 per cent. Oatmeal is considered the 
cheapest and one of the best foods known. 
All the oatmeal mills of the country are 
busy, and it is estimated that they will 
consume 50,000,000 bus of oats this sea- 
son, which is far above the average. 

Corn flour is being consumed at a 
rapid rate. It always has a large sale 
during November and December, being 
used extensively for pancakes. This year 
the bakers are using it to an unusual ex- 
tent to mix with wheat flour, and the mills 
are having a record trade. Most mills are 
behind in their orders. Owing to the 
high price of corn, corn flour is selling at 
$2.75 per 100 lbs. 


GRAIN INSURANCE 


A vote on the new rule providing for a 
change in the percentage of insurance 
required on the delivery of grain when 
delivered on sales of futures is to be 
taken Wednesday, Nov. 29. It provides 
for the seller to furnish as much insur- 
ance as is possible to get at the time of 
delivery. ‘The present rule requires 85 
per cent to follow the delivery. 

Marine insurance, which is 45c per 
$100, advances to 1 per cent Dec. 1. This 
is equal to lc per bu on wheat. Rates ad- 


vance steadily until Dec. 12, when they 
become 2 per cent on cargoes of grain. 


CEREAL MILL HAS FIRE LOSS 


The Northern Illinois Cereal Co.’s oat 
mill of about 1,000 bbls capacity, located 
at Lockport, Ill, was damaged by fire, 
Nov. 24, to the extent of $40,000 to 
$50,000. The fire was confined to the 
packing-room, where several girls were 
employed, the mill being in Operation at 
the time. The insurance carried is more 
than ample to cover the loss, and the 
packing-room will be rebuilt at once. 
Several years ago this organization pur- 
chased the oat mill formerly owned and 
operated by Norton & Co. 


NOTES 


Ernest G. Dahl, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, is hunting in Indiana. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
is on a business trip to eastern markets. 

George E. Marcy, president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., has been east for two 
weeks, investigating the grain trade. 

The cereal mill of H. C. Knoke & Co., 
702 North Halsted Street, Chicago, which 
was badly damaged by fire Nov. 18, will 
be rebuilt. 

Chicago had its first cargo of Cana- 
dian wheat on Friday, 100,000 bus, which 
came to Rosenbaum Bros. for their mill- 
ing trade. 

A. H. Hankerson, of A. H. Hankerson 
& Co., distributors and exporters, Seattle, 
Wash., will be in Chicago this week, en 
route to the East. 

J. S. Jamieson, of the Philadelphia 
office of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., will 
hereafter be associated with E. F. Hale, 
Chicago manager. 

G. M. Walker, Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
been engaged by the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas, as its 
Iowa representative. 

A. Henningsen, of the Montrose (S. 
D.) Milling Co., was in Chicago on Tues- 
day. He was formerly located at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., but recently took over the 
mill at Montrose. 

It is said that Greece, instead of buy- 
ing durum wheat, will take American 
hard winter, because it is much cheaper. 
Greece is in the market for 500,000 bus, 
and some reports claim 1,500,000. 

S. Steeg, Chicago, who represents the 
John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., of 
St. Louis, in the central states, will visit 
the eastern states and New Orleans, re- 
turning to Chicago about Christmas. 

Shipping operations have been materi- 
ally restricted eastward by scarcity of 
cars. A traffic official of a large eastern 
line says that they, are short 10,000 cars 
for all eastern lines, on orders for Chi- 
cago alone. 


G. W. Moody, secretary and manager 
of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., in 
Chicago last woah, stated that receipts of 
rye were becoming more plentiful, al- 
a scarce all over the state, and de- 
mand for rye flour is very good. 

The sons of Joseph P. Dunlop, of the 
Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn., 
and E. D. Lysle, of the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, are stu- 
dents at a Chicago laboratory, taking a 
course in milling and baking technology. 

John Washburn, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
Thursday, en route to Philadelphia. He 
said the flour trade was fair, and his 
mills are sold about two months ahead. 
He was credited with having bought 
400,000 bus No. 2 Chicago hard winter at 
Buffalo, but did not confirm the report. 

Many interior millers have carried 
their cash wheat without any hedges a 
number of months, owing to the advanc- 
ing prices, The hesitating tendency in 


values of late, however, has made them 
uneasy, and some are beginning to hedge. 
With wheat at present prices, they are 
very careful about assuming unnecessary 
risks. 

Cash corn premiums have dropped 15@ 
20c from the recent high point, as com- 
pared with December, and cash corn is 
now selling very close to the future de- 
liveries. Practically all receipts are of 
the new crop, and grade unusually well 
for this season. A little export business 
has been done, but light stocks restrict 
offerings. 

There are over 15,000,000 bus wheat 
held at Atlantic and Gulf ports, nearly 
5,000,000 at Buffalo, 7,700,000 bus Cana- 
dian wheat held in bond in the United 
States, and around 10,000,000 bus Cana- 
dian and American wheat in transit, held 
in cars in the East, awaiting steamers to 
unload. Most of it is owned by exporters 
and foreigners. 

The grain trade is uneasy, owing to 
reports of probable movements to have 
embargoes placed on exports of food- 
stuffs. It is used as a bearish factor, and 
will be until Congress decides one way or 
the other. It is causing a marked reduc- 
tion in commitments on the buying side 
of grains, and has helped to check the 
advance in values. 

Exporters who were large buyers of 
wheat at Omaha last month for October 
and early November shipment have not 
furnished shipping directions on much, if 
any, of the October shipment purchases. 
This is regarded as significant by the 
houses which made the sales, and they 
have become bearish and have been large 
sellers of December here. 


Local millers have been good buyers of 
No. 2 hard winter wheat in store, and in 
some instances have paid December price 
for good-sized lots, f.o.b. There are bids 
of %,¢c under December in store, and 
some sales were made. In a few of the 
houses, where the wheat is regarded as 
less desirable, 3c under December is the 
best bid. Chicken feed buyers have taken 
low-grades more freely, at relatively bet- 
ter prices. Contract grades of wheat 
have stiffened materially, and No. 2 red 
on track is 14%,@3%,c over December, 
No. 2 hard 5@7c over, and Turkey vari- 
ety 9@12c over. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxker, Wis., Nov. 27.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 6,000 last 
week, representing 50 per cent of capac- 
ity. A week ago, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 6,000, or 50 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
24,600 turned out 26,000, or 106 per cent. 

Flour business was rather slow, buyers 
expecting a decline. For the week, prices 
were shaded 5@10c. Business generally 
up to the first of the year is expected to 
be light. Millers have moderate stocks on 
hand, and are grinding only what they 
have orders for. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $10@10.10, 
with straights offered at $9.40@9.60, all 
in wood, 

Clears were in excellent demand, and 

prices held firm at $8.50@8.65, jute. 
Millers had no difficulty in placing all 
manufactured, there being an excellent 
demand for rye mixtures, Business with 
the East and the Southwest showed im- 
provement, while state and local trade 
was . 
Shipping directions on patent were 
rather slow, and mills did not load out 
the usual amount of flour last week. Di- 
rections on clear came in freely, and mills 
have no accumulations. 

Kansas straight held fairly steady at 
$8.70@8.80, cotton. Jobbers reported a 
moderate demand from bakers, and gro- 
cery trade was good, 

ere was a fair demand for corn 
meal, and both yellow and white were 
offered at $2.50 in 100-lb cotton sacks. 
The South bought quite freely of white, 
and city package trade was . 

The millfeed market held fairly steady, 
both bran and standard middlings being 
in -good demand for prompt shipment. 
Local mills are sold ahead, and offerings 
from northwestern country mills were 
somewhat slow. There was practically 
nothing done from the Southwest, as 
prices were out of line. Mills had flour 
middlings to offer, but other grades were 
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scarce. Brewers’ dried grains advanced 
$2 ton, and oil meal $1. Feed held at 
eastern junction points sold freely, and 
shippers were able to obtain good prices 
for anything east of Buffalo. 

Choice milling wheat was in de- 
mand, while off-grades were slow and 
liberally discounted to sell. Shippers took 
most of these offerings. Top price paid 
for No. 1 northern, $1.91. 


CHANGES IN GRADING RULES 


Changes in the grading rules of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of merce, to 
make the regulations conform to the fed- 
eral grain grading act, effective Dec. 1, 
are being made by the board of directors. 
The new standards will be used for both 
interstate and intrastate shipments, al- 
though applying only to the latter. But 
few changes are required, as the Mil- 
waukee board has operated under grad- 
ing rules recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the last two 
years. 

Seven inspectors of the Milwaukee 
board have taken the federal examination, 
and it is not expected that any changes 
in the present force will result. Head- 
quarters for the federal supervisor for 
the Milwaukee district will be established 
in the Wells Building, Milwaukee, within 
a few days. 

NOTES 


The feed mill at Centuria, Wis., has 
resumed operation. 

F. E. Alderton, Laona, 
opened a flour and feed store. 

Car receipts of grain’ for the week: 
wheat, 367; corn, 306; oats, 245; rye, 136; 
barley, 350; flaxseed, 4. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee: wheat, 
574,103 bus; corn, 1,327; oats, 1,384,385; 
barley, 544,650; rye, 148,697. 

The feed mill of Ben Anderson at 
Moeville, Wis., burned Nov. 11. Most of 
the machinery was saved. Mr. Anderson 
will rebuild at once. 

The Armour Grain Co. is installing 
machinery in its mill and expects to be 
in operation by Jan. 15, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn meal and pearl barley. 

John B. Cromwell, a pioneer of the 
Milwaukee flour mill inuustry, for 2( 
years chief engineer of the old Sanderson 
Flour Milling Co., is critically ill. He 
is 81 years old. 

The Green Bay & Western Railroad 
has awarded a contract for the erection 
of a new fireproof re-enforced concrete 
elevator and cleaning-house at Green 
Bay for the use of the Cargill Grain Co. 

John B. A. Kern & Sons announce that 
their products in Milwaukee and vicinity 
will be handled by the Milwaukee branch 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. A. W. 
Smith, manager of the Milwaukee office, 
will make all sales and collections. 

H. N. Wirtson. 


Wis., has 





Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
1915-16...... 298,416 occas 39,278 76,129 
1914-15...... 168,468 338,236 44,308 67,251 
1913-14...... 113,904 263,136 39,171 60,981 
1912-18...... 187,391 196,642 44,486 75,783 
1911-12...... 166,190 295,849 22,634 69,169 
1910-11...... 145,981 27,675 23,424 47,192 
1909-10...... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-09...... 156,000 177,000 41,291 68,600 
1907-08...... 192,489 136,057 43,3383 33,949 
1906-07...... 155,993 71,768 32,602 12,400 





Argentine Exports 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports 
from Argentina, by calendar years, in thou- 
sands of bushels, as officially reported: 





Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
1916%, ....... 46,810 36,029 12,563 25,120 
+) | Re eee 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
2026.0 cc cece 36,028 139,451 38,131 24,426 
\)) Serre 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
TOBB . ccivosce 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
+t) 6 ere 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
1916. woccvcce 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
2908. a cccesee 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
BOOS. cevccccee 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
20ST. cccsosee 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
2906. . ccsecse 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 
*Six months, January-June, 1916. 
Argentine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, linseed, oats and 


corn in Argentina for four crop. years, 45 
officially estimated (000’s omitted) was 45 


follows: 

1916-17* 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Wheat ....... 16,060 16,419 15,470 16,244 
Linseed ....., 8,210 4,060 4,257 4,397 
Oats ...--655e 2,525 2,666 2,869 3,087 
COPM. .ececcees eee 9,925 10,386 10,260 


*Preliminary government estimate, Oct. 20. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending Nov. 25 was 36,000, or 75 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 35,200, or 73 
per cent, the previous week, 39,700, or 48 
per cent, a year ago, 33,800, or 70 per 
cent, two years ago, and 22,400, or 47 per 
cent, three years ago. 


RESALE FLOUR 


An outstanding feature of the trade 
at this time is the amount of resale flour 
on the market. This is in evidence par- 
ticularly in territory south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi, as well as 
in a lesser degree in central states ter- 
ritory. The amount of resale flour is 
likely to be in even greater evidence as 
contracts mature, and it will probably 
require at least till the end of January 
to clean up available flour of this char- 
acter. 

Of course the mills themselves are re- 
sponsible for the situation from which 
they are suffering, although buyers, an- 
ticipating an advance in prices, have in 
many cases booked with various mills 
beyond the knowledge of any one mill 
selling them. 

A curious feature of the business is 
the number of light-weight, irresponsible 
jobbers or brokers who have made book- 
ings. Pacific Coast mills have been large 
sellers, but the southeastern mills have 
also participated in the business. Pa- 
cific Coast mills, being somewhat new 
in this territory, possibly have not been 
so discriminating in their accounts as the 
southeastern mills. 

As a consequence, the miller some- 
times finds his flour being offered at 
prices materially below mill quotations 
in territory where the flour was never 
intended to be sold. This demoralizing 
effect of one jobber entering another job- 
ber’s territory with resale flour is par- 
ticularly exasperating. It seems to 
an open question whether the mills can 
refuse to make shipment, for instance, 
when a jobber in Atlanta territory re- 
sells the flour in Montgomery, and orders 
it shipped there from the mill. 

Millers contemplate restricting further 
contracts to delivery in the territory cov- 
ered by the jobber sold. Some clause im- 
posing such limitation to the contract 
may be incorporated in the terms of 
sale, specifying that the contract cannot 
be sold or assigned, and calling for de- 
livery in a certain territory. 

It is thought that some jobbers and 
brokers will have trouble in reselling all 
the flour for which they have contracted. 
They have bought beyond the natural 
absorptive capacity of their territory, 
and are not the only ones having resale 
flour to offer. What they have bought 
is a contract, and not flour. Conse- 
quently, they may not be able to furnish 
shipping directions in the time called for, 
and the mills may be able to cancel con- 
tracts giving them some low-priced flour 
to sell elsewhere. + i 

Both millers and legitimate jobbing 
interests would like very much to see 
this resale flour cleaned up and not have 
it drag along late in the crop year. 
Should it still be on the market as late 
as March or April, it will constitute a 
severe menace to profitable milling. Le- 
gitimate jobbers will also be deprived of 
anticipated profits to which they are 
really entitled. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eighteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 


a combined weekly capacity of 121,260 
bbls, for the week ending Nov. 25 made 
87,081, or 72 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 83,472, or 69 per cent, the 
previous week, by 18 mills of 120,060 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr, Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

E. J. Burkley, who represents Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., in 
this territory, was in Toledo, Monday, 
calling on the trade. 

George A. Reaves, for four years with 
the Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn., is now connected with Igleheart 
Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

F. J. Beasley, formerly of Amesville, 
Ohio, has purchased the property of 
Swift & Co. at Athens, Ohio, and expects 
to build a modern mill upon the site im- 
mediately. 

Nesmith & Seaman is the name of a 
new brokerage concern handling flour at 
Louisville, Ky; both members of the firm 
were formerly connected with the Louis- 
ville Milling Co. 

Irvin C. Klepper is now manager of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co., taking 
the place of F. W. Lund. E. C. Eberts, 
formerly of Eberts & Bro., Louisville, 
is in charge of the manufacturing and 
mill end of the business. 

C. A. Erskine, treasurer Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., was elected 
a state senator at the last election. Wil- 
bur Erskine, his father and president of 
the company, has recently assumed the 
presidency of the Evansville Chamber 
of Commerce. 

. Two cargoes, with over 200,000 bus 
Canadian wheat, have been unloaded at 
Cleveland for an Qhio mill. The wheat 
was bought some time ago, duty paid, at 
lower prices than the American spring. 
The No. 2 Canadian northern which ar- 
rived Monday tested 611, lbs. 

Charles A. Rosemond, secretary IIli- 
nois Wholesale Grocers’ Association, ad- 
dressed the Salesmanship Club of the 
Evansville, Ind., Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject of salesmanship last week. 
Mr. Rosemond was formerly identified 
with the milling business for about 15 
years, being connected at different times 
with the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., and the Listman Mill Co. La 
Crosse, Wis. Among those present were 
Wilbur N. Erskine and A. J. Houghton, 
of the Akin-Erskine Milling Co. 





BIG KANSAS FLOUR OUTPUT 

(Continued from page 596.) 
small plants had to be estimated, but the 
factor of possible error in the total does 
not, on this account, amount to more than 
50,000 bbls. Furthermore, where esti- 
mates had to be made they were reduced 
from previous output records of the 
plants estimated. 


THE FIGURES IN DETAIL 


The following table shows the number 
of active flour mills in Kansas (outside 
of mills at Kansas City located on the 


Kansas side of the line), with capacity 
ratings, flour output and wheat consump- 
tion for the crop year ended June 30, 
1916: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. capacity, made, ground, 
mills Class (bbls) bbis bbis bus 


19 1,000 and over 24,750 5,087,933 23,414,422 
31 500 to 1,000.. 19,155 3,708,803 16,966,696 
50 200 to 500.... 14,655 2,739,012 12,548,517 
35 100 to 200.... 4,360 504,679 2,328,596 
34 Less than 100 1,887 173,020 816,233 





169 Grand totals.. 64,807 12,213,447 56,074,464 
RECORD OF PREVIOUS YEARS 
For purposes of comparison, similar 
figures covering the two preceding years 
are here shown: 


(Note: Complete records for eight years 
will be found in The Miller’s Almanack.) 


Year ending June 30, 1915: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. capacity, made, ground, 
mills Class (bbls) bbls bbls 


bus 
15 1,000 and over 20,200 4,581,632 20,844,039 
30 500 to 1,000.. 18,680 4,028,499 18,365,213 
54 200 to 500.... 16,500 3,160,933 14,020,432 
42 100 to 200.... 5,100 602,157 2,356,771 
36 Less than 100. 2,140 183,930 831,050 





177 Grand totals.. 62,620 12,559,151 56,417,505 
Year ending June 30, 1914: 


Daily FPiour Wheat 
No. capacity, made, ground, 
mills Class (bbls) bbls bbls 


17 1,000 and over 22,100 4,605,214 21,141,705 
27 500 to 1,000.. 16,050 2,968,065 13,514,947 
54 200 to 500.... 15,685 3,029,986 13,704,665 
40 100 to 200.... 4,860 562,094 2,491,500 
26 Less than 100. 1,640 137,930 634,275 


164 Grand totals.. 60,335 11,303,289 51,487,092 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The number of active flour mills in 
Kansas, the number of barrels of flour 
produced and the number of bushels of 
wheat ground each year for seven years, 
year ending June 30, are shown below: 





No. Flour Wheat 

Year— mills produced consumed 
1908-09...... 239 10,387,319 44,460,844 
1909-10...... 225 10,197,152 46,134,812 
1910-11...... 211 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1911-12...... 191 9,440,921 42,736,504 
1912-13...... 182 10,688,566 49,406,226 
1913-14...... 164 11,303,289 51,487,092 
1914-15...... 177 12,599,161 56,417,505 
1915-16...... 169 12,213,447 56,074,464 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity based on 
300 running days of mills of all sizes in 
Kansas for several years, years ending 
June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 Less 
and to to to than Aver- 


Avge.. 61.5 64.4 59.7 36.9 29.5 57.6 
IMPORTANCE OF LARGER MILLS 


The relative unimportance of all: mills 
of less than 200 bbls daily capacity is more 
clearly shown by the development of 
milling each year. In this 1915-16 crop 
a the 19 mills rated at 1,000 or more 

bls per day capacity made 41.6 per cent 
of flour ground in the state, 50 mills 
made nearly 72 per cent, and 100 mills 
made more than 94 per cent. 

The attached table shows the percent- 
age of the total Kansas flour output made 
by about 100 of the larger mills for each 
year since 1908: 


Year Pet. Year Pct. 
ne EXETER ELE | A ey 93 
| Ree | Be) C Se 93 
| rer er BO BORD iv cs csacccsers 93 
BOER i icscecvscense eo: | Sere 94 
ROOD. 6c dudeedeccee 93 


It is further to be noted that the 100 
mills, which produced 94 per cent of the 
flour ground in the state, are owned and 
operated by only 79 companies or group- 
ings of ownership. 

IMPORTANT MILLING TOWNS 

Following are the principal milling 


towns of Kansas, with milling capacity 
located at each: 


Bbis Bblis 

*Kansas City Arkansas City.. 2,400 
(Kansas) ... 8,200 Atchison ...... 2,000 
Wichita ....... 5,200 Winfield ....... 1,200 
Topeka ....... 5,000 Enterprise .... 1,500 
Wellington .... 3,000 Abilene ........ 1,200 
Hutchinson ... 4,500 Clay Center ... 1,200 
Leavenworth .. 2,300 Lawrence ..... 1,200 
Coffeyville ..... 2,000 Newton ........ 1,200 
Great Bend ... 3,000 Lyons ......... 1,100 

+ Salina .....6.. 3,200 


*These mills draw their wheat largely 
from the Kansas City terminal market, and 
are not, therefore, included in milling sta- 
tistics of the state of Kansas proper. 


R. E. Srerurne. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utu, Minn., Nov. 27.—Flour sales 
last week, while irregular, aggregated a 
fair volume. Interest was mostly for 
patent. Bulges in wheat, rather than 
declines, induced the trade to take on 
supplies. Dealers with light stocks showed 
concern over advances. Those finding it 
necessary to buy, covered only part of 
requirements, and none seemed disposed 
to take any large quantities. Embargo 
rumors exerted some influence on buyers, 
who considered it dangerous to go very 
far from shore on either side of the 
market. The bullish sentiment received a 
severe set-back today, and buyers who ex- 
pected a reaction had their prediction 
realized. For the week, mill prices show 
a reduction of 20c bbl. 

Mills received few if any foreign bids. 
No bookings were reported. Definite 
regulation of flour by British government 
is awaited. 

With rye flour 15c bbl higher, trade 
gave it littlé attention. Demand was slow, 
and business was of a retail order. 

Durum flour was fairly active. Buyers, 
keeping close watch of the market, placed 
fair orders on breaks. Urgent need, or 
fear of higher prices, seemed to induce 
the buying done. The advance of lic bbl 
last week was wiped out today, with 5@ 
10c further reduction. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
37,030 bbls of flour, or 3 per cent above 
capacity, against 31,250 bbls, or 87 per 
cent of normal, the previous week, and 
40,300 bbls, or 11 per cent in excess of 
rated capacity, a year ago. 


NOTES 


Local mills expect to clean up all east- 
ern contracts by last boats sailing. They 
are being crowded to do this. 

Prospects are not for any extended 
winter rail movement of grain from here. 
Scarcity of cars will be a factor. 

Elevators specializing in barley have’ 
their storage room filled, and temporarily 
are practically out of the market for 
feeding grades. 

Recent shipments of rye for export 
have about exhausted elevator stocks. 
Top price could be obtained for No. 2 in 
store, for immediate shipment. 

A large gathering of. rail and vessel 
traffic officials and attorneys is here to- 
day attending a hearing of lake-and-rail 
cases in the United States court. 

E. G. O’Farrell, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, represenative of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, and a director of the Grain Ex- 
change, was a visitor in Duluth last week. 


The steamer Thomas Walters cleared 
last week for Buffalo, with 406,000 bus 
flaxseed, valued at $1,225,000. It was the 
most valuable cargo that ever left Du- 
luth. 

Fair volume of wheat was believed to 
have been worked in the East early last 
week. Since then the shipping demand 
was slow. Operators are now chiefly con- 
cerned about getting all grain on boats 
by the close of lake navigation. 

Elevators reduced stocks of winter 
wheat 800,000 bus last week, to 400,000. 
Most of latter will probably be shipped 
out. Durum stocks also are expected to 
get low next week. Considerable spring 
is likely to be carried through the winter. 

The going rate .on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 3c bu. Tendency seems firm- 
er. For delivery and winter storage at 
Buffalo, the rate of 4c is asked. About 
all the vessel room needed to fill grain 
contracts this season has been booked. 
For next year, charters on iron ore of $1 
have been established. : 

Two cargoes of Canadian wheat, total- 
ing 189,000 bus, arrived at Duluth from 
Port Arthur and Fort William last week. 
They were unloaded at the Consolidated 
elevator E. Withdrawals by rail for past 
few days have averaged about 20,000 bus 
a day. It is reported to be mills in Min- 
neapolis and outside points. 


Cash wheat is weak, reflecting the effect 
of the close of lake navigation. All grades 
are lower. No. 1 northern is now held at 
2c under May, No. 2 at 5@i5c, and No. 
3 at 10@30c under May. No. 2 hard 
Montana, November delivery, is le under 
May. Spot No. 1 durum is May price 
to 2c over; No. 2, 5@10c under May. All 
light-weight wheat is slow, even with big 


concessions. 
F. G. Cartson. 
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Trading in flour last week was quiet 
and in rather limited lots. Prices were 
irregular, and to a large extent quotations 
were nominal. There was a moderate do- 
mestic trade, with buyers very cautious. 
The talk of an export embargo made 
every one shy, as any real agitation in 
that direction would make for a sharp 
change of values. 

The movement of flour here was 
fairly good, but buying was spasmodic, 
and the small baking interests were not 
able to buy except in a limited way. Quo- 
tations: spring patents, $8.90@9.25; 
clears, $7.90@8.20; winter straights, $7.90 
@8.20; Kansas straights, $8.80@9.15,—all 
in sacks. 

EXPORT SITUATION 


The English commissioners were re- 
ported out of the market. The advance 
in wheat at Winnipeg to $2.04 for No- 
vember was accompanied by persistent 
reports that the British were buying, 
while others were of the opinion that the 
advance was a technical one, and the cov- 
ering of shorts by those who had sold 
freely to the commission early in the 
month and were trying to cover their con- 
tracts. The report was current here that 
the commission had taken about 10,000,000 
bus of lake tonnage for wheat to be 
moved to eastern lake ports, and either 
unloaded or stored for later shipment. 

The business reported on Tuesday was 
about 500,000 bus, including moderate 
amounts of American wheat, part of it 
said to be for Italy. The reports re- 
ceived from the West after the close, 
Tuesday, claimed that over 3,000,000 bus 
wheat had been sold, but there was an 
absence of confirmation. ‘The British 
Commission insisted that it had all the 
wheat bought for the tonnage assigned. 
This does not mean that more tonnage 
may not be assigned, and every few days 
either the new or the old commission 
appears to be in the market. 

Demand for corn has been constant, 
with orders in the market every day for 
parcel lots and full cargoes. One full 
cargo boat reported taken at 16s, or about 
48c bu, for 60 lbs. The berth rate has 
been 49@66c for 56 lbs, while the nomi- 
nal rate on wheat has been 25.2c bu. The 
corn business is in the hands of the regu- 
lar exporters. 

Demand for oats was good, and a num- 
ber of cargoes were worked during the 
week. The oats business, like the wheat 
business, is understood to be in the hands 
of the commission, and therefore there is 
no bother with freights, as far as the 
seller is concerned. A report was current 
last week that the authorities had as- 
signed a large number of boats for oats. 

The new Wheat Export Co. of 
Canada will handle official business 
only, and will take over the wheat ex- 
port business for the government which 
has been recently handled by Sanday & 
Co. The business for the other allies will 
be handled by the commission of which 
Paul, Robson & Co. are the American 
representatives. The oats business for 
the British government, it is intimated, 
will still be handled by Sanday & Co. 


FLOUR EXPORTS 


During the week there developed con- 
siderable interest in export business in 
flour. The middle of the week it is un- 
derstood that the sale of 100,000 50-kilo 
sacks of flour to the Dutch government 
had been placed with southwestern’ and 
northwestern mills. Later it was reported 
that the Greek government had taken a 


cargo of 4,000 tons, and that the French 
government had bought about 20,000 bbls. 


BIG LOAN TO BRITISH WHEAT BUYERS 

It was announced last Wednesday that 
the Corn Exchange Bank, New York, had 
loaned $25,000,000 to the Wheat Export 
Co. of Canada, which has been organized 
for the purpose of purchasing wheat for 
the British government. 

A number of the large city banks are 
associated with the Corn Exchange in the 
transaction. The demand notes issued by 
the company will pay 5 per cent interest. 
They will be secured by bills of lading 
for the wheat, and will be backed by the 
British government. Not the entire 
amount will be used at once, but the notes 
will be drawn as funds are needed. 

It is understood that most of the wheat 
purchased under this arrangement will 
come from Canada, but that some of it 
may be supplied by the United States. 
It had been expected that the financing 
would be done by Canadian institutions, 
and it is now believed that a loan for a 
similar amount for the same purpose will 
be arranged by Dominion banks. 

G. F. Earle, manager of the New York 
office of Sanday & Co., whose headquar- 
ters are in London and Liverpool, is to be 
president of the Wheat Export Co. San- 
day & Co. have had charge of numerous 
wheat purchases for the British govern- 
ment for some time past, but in view of 
undertakings on a larger scale it had been 
thought best to form a new corporation. 


NOTES 


Walter E. Smith, president J. E. Soper 
Co., feed dealers, Boston, called at this 
oftice last week. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
last week were E. G. Stanard, of Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., vice-president Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., O. C. Lake, 
of Ewart & Lake, Groveland, N. Y., C. 
W. Brister, Auburn, N. Y., H. J. Be- 
Bout, of Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain 
Co., Joseph F. Giesel, of Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Clement H. 
Cochran, of Washburn-Crosby Co., Buf- 
falo, and August J. Bulte, vice-president 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—The demand 
for all grades of flour last week was 
slow, with few sales made for mill ship- 
ment. Buyers held off on account of the 
decline in wheat, being of the belief that 
values are on a plane that will require 
care in order to come out ahead. While 
price changes have been irregular, they 
have been invariably downward, and the 
trade is afraid to operate beyond what is 
absolutely needed to meet pressing needs, 

There are a few holders of flour who 
bought at much lower prices than those 
now prevailing, and resales have been 
made at 20@25c bbl under mill quota- 
tions. Offerings along this line, however, 
will soon cease to be a factor locally. 

There was less flour-selling than for 
some time. Where sales were made, 
prompt shipment was desired. Millers’ 
agents also are insistent that shipping 
directions be given with the order or else 
there is no sale. Some of the mills are 
sold ahead as far as they care to go, 60 
days at the outside, and they are not 
offering flour, except an occasional car of 
straights. 

Prices are not materially changed from 
the previous week. About 10@20c bbl 
will cover the range on all grades of 
spring and winter wheat flours. Kansas 
millers are not so eager for business as 
a few weeks ago, and are reported well 
sold up. Soft winter flours show more 
irregularity as regards prices, while 
spring wheat brands are slow of sale. 


The market at the close was dull, with 
buyers looking for, and millers’ nts 
apparently more disposed to quote, lower 
prices. 


RAILROADS PLAN TARIFF CHANGES 


Information has been received by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce that the 
railroads are about to apply to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permis- 
sion to put into effect, upon five days’ 
notice, tariffs canceling the present rules 
which authorize the stopping and recon- 
signing or diversion, at regularly estab- 
lished hold points, of eastbound carload 
shipments of grain, lumber, etc. The 
chamber has entered a protest with the 
commission against granting such request, 
and has asked that a hearing be held by 
the commission. 

The privileges which it is proposed to 
cancel are of the greatest possible impor- 
tance to New England, enabling a much 
more even supply and distribution than is 
possible with direct through shipments 
from the West, which do not move with 
any degree of regularity, owing to great 
variations of time in transit. 

While the commission, in reply to a 
telegram sent by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, embodying the above request, 
stated that such an application from car- 
riers had not been received, advices are 
that they will be presented within a few 
days. 

The existing hold and diversion privi- 
leges and carriers’ charge for same have 
been reviewed and approved by the com- 
mission on several occasions. The value 
of the arrangement to the thickly popu- 
lated New England states as a means of 
regulating the supply and distribution of 
western flour, grain, feed and other grain 
products, hay and lumber, is apparent. 
Without it the ordering of supplies by 
New England consignees in just sufficient 
quantities to satisfy their present needs 
would be an impossibility, because of the 
great variations in time required by the 
carriers to move cars over the long hauls 
from the West. 


SHORT-WEIGHT FLOUR 


Judge Phelps, in the district court at 
North Adams, Mass., has rendered his 
decision in the case brought by the com- 
missioner of weights and measures 
against the Butler Grocery Co., of North 
Adams, for selling flour in short-weight 
bags and for not having the same prop- 
erly marked. The accused was found 
guilty, and fined $10 on each count. 

Judge Phelps in announcing his deci- 
sion stated that he assumed that the de- 
fense was that there was some allowance, 
under the law of tolerance, that would 
cover the shortages. The court was unable 
to take that position. The bags were 
marked as containing 241 lbs, and one 
of them weighed 23 lbs 2 ozs, while the 
others weighed 23 Ibs 4 ozs. The shortage 
of weight was admitted, and the markings 
on the bags did not show the true weight 
of the contents. 

Slight variations only might be allowed, 
and then only when the variances were as 
much over weight at times as under. The 
court thought that the dealer is more or 
less innocent, and that he does not in- 
tend to defraud, but relies on the weight 
marked ‘on the packages as sold to him. 

It is not a criminal act, but the legislature 
has made it an offense. The dealer can 
a himself by reweighing the product 

e is selling, or he can, under the law, 
arrange for protection through the con- 
cern from which he buys, so that if there 
is short weight the prosecution will not 
fall upon him. Neither course was pur- 
sued in this case, and the court felt that 
the defendant should be punished by the 
imposition of a small fine. 

An appeal to the superior court was at 
once taken by the defendant. 


NOTES 


Among the visitors on ’change last week 
were H. B. Heywood, Jackson, Mich; J. 
K. Scattergood, Philadelphia; F. W. 
Brode, Memphis; A. M. Fish, Minne- 
apolis, and E. C. Andrews, St. Louis. 

Suspension of the new demurrage 
tariffs of the New England railroads was 
ordered last week by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission until March $1, 1917, 
to permit an investigation as to the rea- 
sonableness of the proposed changes in 
the demurrage code, Dut if this investiga- 
tion cannot be concluded before that date, 
the commission, under the law, can fur- 
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ther suspend the tariffs for another six 
months. This is quick work by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The protest was 
filed Nov. 16, and on Nov. 20 the commis- 
sion’s action was announced. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Millers here 
seem to think that there is little prospect 
of doing much business in spring wheat 
flour during the rest of the year, and cer- 
tainly not as long as wheat hangs around 
$1.90. But they are also determined to 
keep the mills running, and this will be 
productive of some irregular prices. Fo: 
some weeks, buyers have been taking no 
more patents and first clears than they 
can conveniently handle, and have de- 
cided to continue that policy. 

There was an active demand for low- 
grade flour, the mills cleaning up all they 
had to offer, and could have sold more 
at $60@61 per ton. While patents and 
straights declined 10@1l5c, other grades 
were steady, and low-grades were higher. 

Representatives of large winter wheat 
mills say trade has been very dull lately, 
and prices 10@15c lower. Short winter 

atent was offered at $9.05, standard at 

80 and pastry at $8.35 bbl, in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

From the small country millers in the 
state and south of here come advices of 
a brisk business, nearly all in small lots 
and at prices which are driving out west- 
ern flour. The little mills are getting all 
the winter wheat they want, and at easy 
prices, as farmers appear anxious to sell. 

Rye flour easy, and ‘demand limited. 
No. 1 was quoted at $8.45, straight at 
$7.80 and dark at $7.60, in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

There was a much stronger feeling for 
millfeeds, and particularly heavy feeds, 
of which the offerings were extremely 
light. The only feed really on the mar- 
ket was bran, and mills were not anxious 
to sell any quantity, as it is reported that 
resellers have cleaned up. One firm sold 
middlings back to Minneapolis. As for 
red dog, there was nothing obtainable at 
the close except at high prices. 

Dealers in the country have no stocks 
of feed on hand, and farmers are short 
of all fodder except hay, of which they 
have plenty, but of such poor feeding 
quality that other feeds will be necessary 
to keep the cattle up. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is showing a 
little life, but prices are said to be too 
high. The mills are only running half 
capacity. Hominy feed in good demand, 
and no surplus offerings. Gluten feed 
strong, with manufacturers not quoting 
prices against a decline. 

Oil meal higher and strong, with no 
disposition to sell, most of the mills hav- 
ing foreign contracts to fill. Cottonseed 
meal stronger and in good demand. 

Buckwheat sold here at $3.15 per 100 
lbs, on track. Buckwheat flour scarce at 
$5@5.50 per 100 lbs in 5-lb paper sacks. 
The retailer is getting 35c per sack. 

Kafir corn sold at $2.65 per 100 lbs, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats fairly active and strong. 
Oat hulls higher and scarce, reground be- 
ing held at $21.50, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 





The mills here last week produced 
126,100 bbls flour, being 76 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 129,200, or 78 


per cent, the previous week, 159,450, or 
96 per cent, a year ago, 133,200, or 97 
per cent, in 1914, and 109,500 or 80 per 
cent, in 1913, 

NOTES 

C. W. Woods, of the Woods & Sprague 
Milling Co., Albion, N. Y., was on ’change 
last week. : 

The steamer Thomas Walters has ar- 
rived here with a cargo of 415,000 bus 
flaxseed, valued at $1,224,250. 

There was another big falling off in 
grain receipts at this port last week, they 
being only 4,106,000 bus, against 12,107,- 
000 a year ago. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 7,800,- 
000 bus, compared with 7,630,000 a year 
ago. Stocks of oats 4,100,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,983,000. 

Flour receipts last week were 231,000 
bbls, compared with 350,000 a year ago. 
Of feed only 30,200 sacks arrived last 
week, and 89,700 in 1915. 

The Erie Canal closes Nov. 31, and will 
show the smallest grain shipments on 
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record. Rates were the steadiest, being 
5c on wheat, Buffalo to New York, 
throughout the season. 

Beginning Dec. 1, a new rate of demur- 
rage charges will go into effect on the 
railroads here. The present flat rate of 
$1 per day is to be set aside for a gradu- 
ated scale as follows: After the first 48 
hours, $2 the first day, $3 the second, $4 
the third, and $5 the fourth and each sub- 
sequent day after the 48-hour period. 

E. BANGASSER. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mv., Nov. 27.—Flour was 
on the jump early, but on the slump 
later, closing little different from a week 
ago. ‘Trading was light, and confined 
mainly to near-by soft winter straight for 
export. Springs and hard winters were 
bought only as necessity required, though 
the former were relatively firmer than 
anything on the list, which is in sharp 
contrast to what has been the case for 
some time. Offerings were small on the 
advances, but good on the breaks. 

Soft winters were unsettled but in con- 
stant demand, with patents closing at 
$8.60@8.85, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 
10@45e less in bulk or buyer’s sacks; 
near-by straights, $7.70@7.85; western, 
$7.90@8.05,—bulk or buyer’s package, 10 
(@l5e more in cotton or jute, 40@45c 
more in wood. Near-by straight com- 
prised the bulk of the sales, selling up to 
$8.25, and down to $7.75, if not $7.70, 
bulk. Jobbers paid the extreme figures 
for favorite stock, while exporters bought 
at $8.10 down to $7.75. Other grades 
were slow sellers. 

Hard winters were irregular and quiet, 
with patents at the close quoted at $9.25 
9.50; straights, $9@9.15; clears, $8@ 
8.40,--98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20 
@30c more in wood. Prices lost their 
early gain and were largely nominal at 
the closing decline, in the absence of 
trading. 

Springs were up and down, and shown 
rather more attention, with fancy short 
patents closing at $9.55@9.70; standard 
brands, $9.30@9.45; long _— patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $9@9.15; first 
clears, $8@8.25; second clears, $7.35@ 
7.85,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20 
@30e more in wood. Top patent sold up 
to $10, wood, on Wednesday, but good 
bakers patent in sacks could be had 
pretty close to $9 at the end of the week. 
Sales were limited, and some resellers 
were willing to undersell the mills on 
both patent and clear. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 87,078 
bbls; clearances, 15,302. 


NOTES 


The Monviso cleared from here last 
week with 15,302 bbls flour in sacks for 
Gibraltar, f.o. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last 
week were 1,867,045 bus—676,346 wheat, 
635,949 oats, 440,725 rye and 114,025 bar- 
ley. 

Charles E. Moore, of W. H. Moore & 
Co., grain commission, has applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


Visitors were Edward D. McDougal, 
with the Armour Grain Co., and L. A. 
Sayre, with the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Chicago. 

The Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy, Md., with a daily capacity 
of 175 bbls, is said to have 10,000 bbls 
flour sold on its books. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., local 
corn goods manufacturers, will erect at 
tloward and Ostend streets, a two-story 
brick warehouse, 60x100 feet. 

The Sigrun, which sailed from here 
Noy, 19 with a cargo of grain for Skien, 
Norway, ran aground when 10 miles from 
port and had to return for repairs. 

Receipts of new southern wheat to 
date, 1,257,695 bus; same time last year, 
1,454,579. Range of prices last week, 
$1.30@1.90%; last year, 85c@$1.12. 

Receipts of new southern corr so far 
this season, 14,051 bus; same period 
year ago, 12,394. Range of prices last 
week, 96c@$1.12; last year, 61@70c. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. Minne- 
apolis, and the Portland (Oregon) Flour- 
ing Mills Co. will each export a full car 
of flour via this port on arrival of the 
steamers now en route. 


State millers on ’change last week 
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were William L. Hammond, president 
Hammond Milling Co., Hoods Mills, and 
H. A. Kline, president Farmers’ Milling 
& Grain Co., Mount Airy. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., local 
millers, will have three steamers in port 
for flour this week, one taking 12,000 
bbls, one 13,500 and one 56,000, or a total 
of 81,500 bbls, all in sacks. 

The new demurrage tariffs of the rail- 
roads entering Baltimore, which were to 
have become effective Dec. 1, have been 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission until March $1, 1917. 

The flour mill of the Consolidated 
Public Utilities Co., Westminster, Md., 
was reported burned Nov. 18, together 
with 500 bus wheat and some flour, buck- 
wheat, millfeed, etc., with no insurance. 

Steamer No. 2 red wheat in this market 
is selling at 20c bu under No. 2 red, due 
to the foreigners taking only contract 
grade and not to any impairment of 
quality, which is said to be above the 
average. The discount under normal 
conditions is usually 3@4c. 

’ Crarues H. Dorsey. 





NASHVILLE 

‘Nasuvitte, Tenn., Nov. 27.—Business 
with southeastern mills last week was 
confined largely to limited quantities for 
immediate shipment. A few large or- 
ders were booked, but there was no snap 
to the demand. Buyers are inclined to 
wait for developments, though mills hold 
firm in their views. It is not expected 
that business will take on much activity 
until after Jan. 1. 

Specifications are being received in 
good volume, with mills insisting upon 
flour being taken out within time speci- 
fied in contracts. 

Prices were easier, in sympathy with 
the wheat market, with prices at end of 
week as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $9.30@9.65; standard or regular 
patents, $8.65@8.75; long patents, lic 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas City flours were 
quiet, with moderate business, jobbers 
reporting that shipments were confined 
largely to old contracts. Quotations: 
spring wheat patents, cotton or jute, de- 
livered Nashville, $9.40@9.65; hard win- 
ter patents, $8.75@9.10. 

Cash wheat was lower. No. 2 red, de- 
livered Nashville, was quoted at $1.88@ 
1.90. Millers stated that more wheat was 
being offered than they cared to buy. 

Millfeed was in moderate demand, with 
prices a shade easier. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, ton, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $30@31; mixed feed, $31.50 
@32.50; standard middlings, $84@35. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 154,500 bbls flour, showed an 
output last week of 113,072, or 73.2 per 
cent of capacity. This compares with 
127,258 bbls and 82.5 per cent of capacity 
the preceding week, 68.3 the same week 
last year, 60.3 in 1914, 66.6 in 1913 and 
44.8 in 1912. 
STOCKS 
Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 25 Nov. 18 
WUSEE,. BRI oc ccc ccosecvccs 36,900 34,700 
Went, BER .ceccccccccccs 575,000 680,600 
COUR, DUB es cistccivocscves 66,500 98,000 
GRRE: DUB ccctvsscdec ceeve 605,000 654,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 124 cars. 

The Kershaw Lumber Co. will install 
a flour mill at Kershaw, S. C. 

R. V. Handley will install a flour mill 
with 25 bbls capacity at Fitzgerald, Ga. 

The Frankfort (Ky.) Milling Co. is 
preparing to rebuild its flour mill re- 
cently burned. 

C. E. Thrasher has perfected plans 
for a 50-bbl flour mill and a corn mill 
at Ashburn, Ga. 

The Commercial Bread Co., of Mem- 
phis, has been incorporated by R. L. 
Crofton and others. 

The Thomson Milling Co. has been or- 
ganized at Louisville by W. A. Thomson, 
Sr., W. A. Thomson, Jr., and Keith L. 
Bullitt. 

The Tennessee Department of Agri- 
culture reports wheat acreage in the 


state as 89 per cent this year, compared 
with 86 per cent last year. 

S. G. Vaughan has sold his interest in 
the Burnside (Ky.) Roller. Mills to J. V. 
Davidson, and will be connected with the 
McKinney (Ky.) Roller Mills in the 
future. 

The report of the commissioner of ag- 
riculture of Kentucky on wheat acreage 
shows 86 per cent, compared with 91 per 
cent last year. High price of seed is 
said to have caused decrease. Condition 
of new crop is reported _—ooe 
though some complaint has been made 
of need of rain. 

Middle Tennessee, northern Alabama 
and central Kentucky are embraced in 
one of the districts announced by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for administration of the new law stand- 
ardizing grades of grain. Nashville will 
be headquarters. The law will be en- 
forced as to corn beginning Dec. 1, and 
as to wheat probably early next year. 


Nashville bread men have asked for 
the repeal of an ordinance requiring the 
labeling of the weight of bread on the 
loaves. Reduction of about 15 per cent 
in size of loaves has caused some agita- 
tion of the question. E. C. Faircloth, of 
the American Bread Co., Donald Mc- 
Donald, of the Nashville Baking Co., and 
John Coode, of Crone & Jackson, were 
active in the matter. Definite action 
was not taken. 

JoHN LEIPER. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 14,300 bbls, of which 10,400 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 70 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
12,800, or 63 per cent, the previous week, 
17,000, or 84 per cent, a year ago, and 
14,500, or 72 per cent, two years ago. 

Local millers reported a little new busi- 
ness and an increase in shipping direc- 
tions, and were able to enlarge their out- 
put. Local trade was moderate. 

Mills reduced prices 20@30c bbl from 
the previous week’s high level. Sales of 
spring patents were made at $10.25@ 
10.35, wood, Boston, and Saturday one 
mill quoted as low as $10.10. The ruling 
city quotation was $10@10.10. New York 
buyers would not pay more than $9.85, 
wood, New York. 

Clears and second clears were in good 
demand. Sales of first spring clears 
were made at 75c@$1 under spring pat- 
ents. Mills reported sales of car lots at 
$9.15@9.50, wood, Boston. Mills gen- 
erally were well cleaned up and some 
were sold ahead on clears. Second clears 
sold as high as $6.95, jute, Boston. 

Spring low-grade flour moved well at 
steady prices. Sales were at $6.25@6.90, 
jute, Boston. New York buyers paid 
$6.25@6.35, jute, New York. Mills were 
cleaned up at the end of the week, and 
some were sold ahead. 

Winter wheat millers had a much bet- 
ter trade. With embargoes off of eastern 
railroads, they were able, to move their 
goods freely and made fairly large sales. 
A reduction of 25@30c bbl stimulated 
the demand. One mill reported sales of 
four to eight cars a day to eastern buy- 
ers, who paid $8.50@8.55, wood, for 
straights. 

Rye flour was in better demand, and 
prices showed more firmness than wheat 
flour. Millers disposed of their output at 
$8.25@8.30, wood, Boston, a reduction of 
5@10c from the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions came in freely, and new 
business showed an increase. 

A reduction of 10c bbl was made in the 
price of graham flour, mills experiencing 
a good trade at $7.40, wood, Boston. New 
business was larger, and directions more 
plentiful. Entire wheat flour was steady, 
sales being made at $9.35, wood, Boston, 
compared with $9.40 the previous week. 

Jobbers who contracted for buckwheat 
flour early in the season at $4 per 100 lbs 
are making big profits. They have made 
sales as high as $5.50, or almost twice as 
much as last year. Mills have obtained 
as high as $5.25 in the past week. There 
is a shortage of buckwheat, and higher 
prices are predicted. 

The highest prices of the season were 
obtained for millfeeds, spring bran sell- 
ing freely at $32.50@38, in 100’s, Boston. 
Winter bran was in demand, buyers pay- 
ing $34@36, Rochester. Colder weather 
has had a bracing effect on the market, 
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and buyers have found short supplies 
here. 


Spring middlings reached $40, in 100’s, 
one of the mills making sales to Boston 
at that price. Other mills sold a poorer 
quality at $37.50. Winter middlings sold 
at $42@44, in 100’s, and rye feed at $33 
@34, Rochester. Cracked corn and corn 
meal were held at $48, Rochester. . 

NOTES 

George Davis, of the J. G. Davis Co., ° 
was in the East last week. 

Frank M. Richards has sold his flour 
mill in Alexander, N. Y., to William 
Levin, of Rochester. 

M. J. Stocking has retired from the 
firm of Stocking & Kennedy, grocers and 
flour handlers, of Bath, N. Y. 

R. J. Arkins. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpnta, Pa., Nov. 27.—The local 
flour market last week was unsettled, 
owing to fluctuating wheat prices and the 
indifference of buyers. Manufacturers 
generally were disposed to hold values 
with relative steadiness, but a few mills 
offered flour at concessions, and did con- 
siderable business. There was some com- 
petition from second-hand stocks at rela- 
tively cheap prices, and mills standing 
out for full figures did very little busi- 
ness. 

Very little spring patent sold above 
$9.25, wood, though mill limits in many 
cases ran up to $9.75. Clear was quoted 
at $8.40@8.90, wood. 

Kansas flours were generally held above 
the views of buyers and there was not 
much doing. Soft winters were in small 
supply, but little wanted. Sales of 
straight were reported at $8.25@8.30, 
wood, with some mills asking up to $8.50. 

The city mills reported a dull trade, 
with no important change in prices, 


DEATH OF FRANK L, NEALL 


The sudden death on Thursday of 
Frank L. Neall, formerly head of the 
shipping firm of Peter Wright & Sons, 
came as a shock to his many friends. Al- 
though nearly 72 years old, he was very 
yigorous and always enjoyed excellent 
health. Last Sunday he caught a cold 
which developed into pneumonia. 

Mr. Neall was an expert on steamship 
and railroad transportation rates and for 
more than half a century one of the city’s 
most vigorous champions for port devel- 
opment. He retired from the firm of 
Peter Wright & Sons in 1911, when he 
organized the Consolidated News, Statis- 
tics and Transportation Bureau. For the 
last 20 years he had been a leader in 
agitations to compel railroads and steam- 
ship lines to modify their transportation 
rates, 

He appeared frequently as a witness 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and his bureau was often called 
upon by the commission for statistics. 
Mr. Neall’s statistical collection relative 
to rail and water systems is believed to 
be one of the largest in the world. His 
figures on the ports of New York and 
Philadelphia date back to 1834, and for 
Baltimore to 1860. In 1889 he aided the 
government prepare data regarding the 
American merchant marine. 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 35,333,- 
561 bus, against 25,648,752 the same time 
last year. 

L. R. McFadden, representative in this 
city of the Hubbard Milling Co., died 
on Friday of Bright’s disease. 

George Seibert, of the flour firm of 
Shuch & Seibert, was painfully injured 
by the accidental discharge of a gun. 

“At Westminster, Md., on Nov. 18, the 
flour mill, abattoir and pumping station 
of the Consolidated Public Utilities Co. 
were burned. Loss, $12,000. ; 


A charter has beer granted to F. S. 
Wertz & Sons, flour and grain dealers of 
Reading, Pa. The incorporators are F. 
S. Wertz, Paul B. Wertz and Jacob A. 
Roeder, of Reading; George W. Wertz, 
of Wernersville, and Samuel P. Wag- 
ner, of Tamaqua. , 


It is estimated that the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. in the year ending 
Dec. 31 will have a net operating income 
of approximately $40,000,000. This is at 
the rate of $77 a share on the preferred 
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MORE WINNIPEG QUOTATIONS 


The Toronto Board of Trade has im- 
proved its telegraphic market service 
with the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. ‘This 
is now on a 5-minute basis, where for- 
merly the interval was 15 minutes. ‘The 
change was long overdue. Presumably the 
members have been getting the kind of 
service they demanded, but it was not 
commensurate with the importance of 
Winnipeg as a center for Canadian grain 
business. 

It has always seemed strange to the 
disinterested observer that in a city of 
such intense patriotic sentiment as To- 
ronto the grain quotations of alien and 
unregenerate Chicago should get con- 
tinuous treatment in the board of trade 
rooms while Winnipeg, the great Gana- 
diah center, was relegated to the back- 
ground. 

Toronto has no legitimate interest in 
the wheat market of Chicago other than 
for its indirect influence here. No Chi- 
cago wheat comes into Canada for milling 
purposes, while as a hedge against sales 
of Canadian flour a purchase of wheat in 
Chicago is of little value. The speculator 
is the only man on this side of the line 
who can want continuous Chicago quota- 
tions, and the Toronto Board of ‘rade 
does not and should not encourage that 
element. 

Now that a start has been made, it is to 
be hoped that the Winnipeg service will 
be still further improved until it too be- 
comes continuous, and no great harm will 
be done if the more speculative quotations 
are reduced to the position formerly oc- 
cupied by those of Winnipeg. All On- 
tario millers and grain men would wel- 
come such a change. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Millers experienced another week of 
active demand for flour. The business 
done was almost all domestic, but it 
reached a very considerable total. Mon- 
day opened with a decline of 20c bbl in 
prices, but this proved to be temporary, 
as the wheat market recovered, and by 
Wednesday evening flour was up 30c bbl, 
where it remained. The standard price 
for top patents is now $10.50 bbl, the 
highest yet recorded here. 

Exporting trade was at a standstill, so 
far as the United Kingdom was con- 
cerned. The new regulations were not 
understood here and, pending fuller in- 
formation, no one cared to sell. On the 
basis of wheat prices, best marks of ex- 
port spring patents were worth on Sat- 
urday 62@63s per 280 lbs in 140-lb bags, 
c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, De- 
cember shipment, while Ontario winters 
were worth 58@59s, same ports and 
terms. 

Toronto brokers buying 90 per cent 
winters for export offered $8.10 bbl for 
this flour in their bags, f.o.b. cars at sea- 
board. Local quotations, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts ......--.s++e05- $10.50 
Spring patents, seconds .............. 10.00 
Spring first clears ........eeeeereeeeee 9.80 
Spring second clears .......--++++ee05 9.30 
Winter and spring blends ............ 9.75 
Winter 90 per cents ....---- cece eeeeee 9.00 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario country points. 


MILLFEED FIRMER 
Demand for all classes of feed was 
heavy, and supplies limited. Very few 
car lots were to be had. On Saturday, 
bran was quoted at $30@33 ton; shorts, 
$36@37; middlings, $38@40; feed flour, 
$2.70@2.80 per 100-lb bag; the lower 


prices being for limited quantities in 
mixed-car lots with flour. 


WINTER WHEAT DOWN 
Ontario winter wheat weakened to the 
amount of 6c during the week. Car lots 
were quoted on Saturday at $1.82@1.84 
bu on track at country points for No. 2 
red or white, while for farmers’ loads at 
mill doors $1.70@1.75 was being paid. 
For Manitoba wheat, sellers were ask- 
ing $2.101%4 bu for No. 1 northern, $2.06%, 
for No. 2 northern and $2.01%, for No. 3 
northern, on track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 
These were in good demand at firm to 
higher prices. On Saturday No. 2 white 
Ontario oats were offering at 66@68c bu; 
malting barley, $1.18@1.20; rye, $1.40@ 
1.42; buckwheat, $1.30; peas, $2.50,—on 





Lieutenant A. S. McCullock 


Formerly with the Strome (Alberta) Milling 
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track at point of shipment in Ontario. 
American No. 3 yellow corn, $1.051, bu. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 711¢, 
track, Bay ports. 


OATMEAL ADVANCED 


Oatmeal mills were all busy. Rolled 
oats unchanged at $3.65 per 90-lb bag in 
mixed cars, delivered Ontario points; 
oatmeal, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Export prices advanced 2@3s per sack, 
and sales of rolled oats were made at 
58@59s per 280 Ibs in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, less 2 per 
cent; pinhead oatmeal, 56s 6d@57s; 
coarse-cut, 56s 3d@56s 9d, 

Reground oat hulls were $1 higher at 
$26 ton in bags, delivered f.o.b. Ontario 
points or Montreal. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Steamship companies are quoting the 
following rates to Canadian mills: Mont- 
real or St. John to Belfast or Dublin, 55c 
per 100 Ibs; United States ports to Lon- 


don, Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, Leith 
or Dundee, 50c; Aberdeen, 65c; Bristol, 
75e. 


NOTES 


There is still a very acute shortage of 
railway cars in Ontario. 

The prevailing rate for 60-day sterling 
exchange at Toronto on Saturday was 
$4.7020. 

“George E. Goldie, flour inspector for 
the British government at Montreal, 
visited Toronto last week. 

The country mills of Ontario have spent 
considerable money this year in improve- 
ments, mostly new machinery. 

Canadian millers are having much diffi- 
culty in understanding the new British 
regulations regarding flour. Until they 
do, and samples have been supplied, new 
business for shipment beyond the end of 
this year will not be undertaken. 

The British shipping authorities have 
now made a fixed rate of 40c bu for 
wheat space from this side to leading 
grain ports in the United Kingdom. No 
rate for flour has been named here, but 
the prevailing 50c rate is probably not 
out of the way in comparison with wheat. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, was 
in Toronto on Friday and Saturday. 
While here Mr. Hutchison had news that 
his son, Paul Hutchison, who is at the 
front with a battalion of Highlanders 
from Montreal, had been wounded. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, “Man., Nov. 27.—Flour 
made a further advance of 20c bbl on 
Tuesday. On Saturday, however, follow- 
ing the big drop in wheat prices, millers 
announced a reduction of 30c. Demand 
for flour for domestic use was excellent. 
Export business was quiet. 

Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net; best patents, $9.90 bbl; seconds, 
$9.40; first clears, $8.40; second clears, 
$6.70. . 

Demand for millfeeds was very active. 
Prices were higher. Net prices to Mani- 
toba points, in 100-lb sacks, straight or 
mixed-car lots: 


Mixed barley and oats .... 
Special middlings ......-.. 
Red dog or feed flour 
Se MEE Sun sceke bie nhbe ctisenees onc 


There was a good demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Prices were steady. 
Rolled oats, $3.20 per 80-lb sack; stand- 
ard and granulated oatmeal $4, and corn 
meal $3.20, per 98-lb sack. 

Cash oats were in fairly good demand. 
Offerings were light, pos | prices firmer. 
Closing price of No. 2 Canadian western 
on Saturday, 633, c. 

Demand for barley was keen on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, but eased off later. 

Prices showed little change from pre- 
vious week. Closing price of No. 3 Cana- 
dian western, $1.15. 

Flaxseed made an advance of 1914¢ on 
Monday, and high prices were maintained 
throughout the week. A fair trade was 
done in futures, but cash business was 
light. Closing price of No. 1 northwest- 
ern, $2.57. 

The wheat market opened with a big 
advance on Monday, and on Wednesda 
reached the highest figure yet attained, 
No. 1 northern selling at $2.05 bu. This 
advance was attributed to reports of snow 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan. On Satur- 
day there was a sensational break of IIc. 
There was a fairly good demand for con- 
tract grades, and lower grades were mod- 
erately active. Heavy sales were report- 





ed throughout the week for foreign ex- 
port account. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 
bushel, at Winnipeg, each day of the 
week: 


7-——_Cash—__,, -———F utures—— 
in 2n 8n Nov. Dec. May 
Nov. 20.200% 195 189% 197% 189% 191% 


Nov. 21.201 197% 192 200 190 191 

Nov. 22.205 201 196 204 194% 192% 
Nov. 23.204% 200% 195% 203% 194% 192% 
Nov, 24.201% 198 193 201 194 191% 
Nov. 25.190 187 182 190 188% 186% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 

store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
NOTES 

It is announced that the Manitoba 
Grain Growers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Brandon on Jan. 9-10. 

Snow has fallen in various parts of Sas- 
katchewan, but as farmers now have 90 
per cent of their threshing completed, the 
change in the weather is unlikely to seri- 
ously affect operations. 

A dispatch from Ottawa, Nov. 24, an 
nounced the resignation of Dr. R. A. 
Magill from the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada, in order that he may 
accept the secretaryship of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 

Complaints are being made by farmers 
of western Canada with regard to a 
serious shortage of cars for moving their 
crops, and steps are being taken by the 
railway companies to relieve the situa- 
tion as soon as possible. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Nov. 27.—Owing to 
the decline in wheat during the week 
ending Nov. 18, an easier feeling de- 
veloped in spring wheat grades of flour 
and millers reduced prices 20c bbl on 
Monday. Subsequently, large business 
was done in first patents at $10.30, sec 
onds at $9.80, and strong clears at $9.60 
bbl in bags, but these prices only ruled 
for three days. On Nov. 22 millers 
marked up prices 30c. Demand was 
very good and an active trade was done. 

Millers generally were busy, with mills 
taxed to capacity completing orders for 





“shipment by the last river boats an 


ocean vessels. Navigation via the St. 
Lawrence route is fast drawing to a close 
for the season. For domestic account 
first patents have sold at $10.60; seconds 
at $10.10, and strong clears at $9.90 bb! 
in bags, and 30c more in wood, delivered 
to the trade. 

The market for winter wheat flour was 
strong, with no change in prices. De- 
mand was good and, as supplies have been 
ample of late, quite an active trade was 
done in choice patents at $10, and in 90 
per cent patents at $9.50@9.80 bbl in 
wood, and in the latter at $4.55@4.70 per 
bag, delivered to the trade. 

There was some demand from English 
importers for spring wheat flour, an« 
sales of 2,000 sacks of the new govern- 
ment standard flour were made for shi))- 
ment to Liverpool and Avonmouth «i 
52s 6d sack, and 1,000 sacks of 78 per 
cent grade to London at 55s 6d. 

There was no change in millfeed. Thc 
market was strong and higher prices 
were predicted, owing to keen demani 
and the fact that millers in most cases 
were still largely oversold. The only 
change in prices was an advance of $2 i! 
flour middlings, which sold at $46 ton in 
full car lots for December delivery. Bran 
sold at $30, shorts at $33, and middlings 
at $35@37 ton, including bags, delivered 
to the trade. 

A steady trade was done in rolled oais 
and the market was active and firm, wil! 
sales of standard des at $3.60 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delive to the trade. 

There was a good inquiry from foreign 
buyers for oats and barley, but owing to 
the scarcity of ocean room in all positions 
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little business resulted. A sale of five 
loads of No. 2 Canadian western oats 
was made for December shipment to 
Avonmouth at 45s per qr c.i.f. The ocean 
freight rate paid for this lot was 13s 
per qr. 

NOTES 

Herman Harris, master baker, was 
condemned in court to pay a fine of $25 
and costs or two months in prison for 
having neglected to attach labels to his 
bread indicating the weight of the loaves 
and the name of the maker. 

George Hadrill, secretary of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, will spend 
Christmas in England with his son, Lieu- 
tenant Temple Hadrill, of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps. Lieutenant Hadrill went over- 
seas last spring with the Imperial Army 
Service Corps, and later was transferred 
to the Royal Flying Corps. For the past 
six months he has been on active service 
in France. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


St. Joun, N. B., Nov. 27.—The flour 
market saw swift and sudden changes 
last week. On Monday all brands de- 
clined 20c bbl, and it was ho that an 
era Of cheaper flour would reached, 
but on Thursday there were advances of 
30c, making a net advance of 10c for the 
week. Prices now rule as follows: Mani- 
toba first patent, $11 bbl; first clear, 
$10.60; Ontario blended flours, $10.05, All 
quotations are for car lots in wood, f.o.b. 
track St. John; Halifax, 5c bbl more. 

Feed prices did not change. Middlings 
and bran, $35 and $32 ton, respectively, 
for Manitobas, and $35 and $33 for On- 
tarios. Feed flour, $48 ton for Manitobas. 
(Juotations are for jute or cotton bags in 
car lots or mixed cars with flour, f.o.b. 
track, St. John; Halifax, 50c per ton 
more. Business, was _— good, and 
stocks light to normal. 

Aurrep E. McGintey. 





INDIANA 


Inpianaporis, Inp., Nov. 27.—Indiana 
flour mills are calling attention to the 
early appearance of year-end caution in 
buying. As a rule this element is not to 
be reckoned with until December, but 
this year buyers will defer purchases as 
much as possible until January. Hoosier 
millers did not work the southern trade 
much last week. The East took a fair 
quantity, and state demand was fair. 
Wheat was under pressure most of the 
time, though daily declines were small. 
The grain closed about 4c lower for the 
week. 

The price of soft winter patents was 
about unchanged. Mills were running on 
an average winter schedule, several hav- 
ing orders for later delivery. One miller 
reported selling 750 bags of soft winter 
flour for export, but this is about the 
largest sale reported. Some millers ex- 
pect a break in prices. 

Feed trade was brisk, with the price as 
high as it has been any time this season. 

Not much wheat is coming in, the de- 
cline shutting off marketing, but mills 
are receiving as much as they need for 
present requirements. 


NOTES 


Indianapolis flour production last week, 
11,293 bbls. 

Prices at the close: soft winter patent, 
in jute, $8.60@8.70; No. 2 wheat, $1.77; 
mixed feed, $32 ton. 

The Frank Kelly Grain Co., of Clinton 
County, has changed its corporate name 
to the Washington Grain Co. 

Indianapolis is one of the 38 divisions 
that will administer the new federal grain 
standard act, effective Dec. 1. 

Secretary Riley, of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, states that nearly 25 
elevators have been forced to close down 
on account of the coal shortage. 

The $1,000,000 elevator at Terre Haute, 
owned by the Paul Kuhn Co., suffered 
from fire last week. .The roof of one 
a and the boiler-house were dam- 
aged. 

_The Indiana Millers’ Association on 
Saturday completed one week of a special 
effort to boost Indiana-made flour. A 
systematic eampaign was made, and mill- 
ers feel encouraged by the results. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 29,360, or 71 per cent of capac- 
ity, last week, against 31,030, or 76 per 
cent, the previous week, 23,394, or 57 per 
cent, a year ago, and 26,500, or 65 per 
cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 41,190 or 72 per. cent of capac- 
ity, against 50,670, or 88 per cent, the 
previous week, and 36,316, or 64 per cent, 
a year ago. ‘ 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


The mills of the Pacific Northwest, 
both at the seaboard and in the interior, 
continue, as for some months, to grind in 
most instances at nearly full capacity, 
and have orders ahead to continue doing 
so well into the spring. Soft wheat flours 
were quoted last week at coast points at 
$8.40 bbl for blue-stem family patent in 
49’s; bakers, $8.30; blue-stem cut-off, $7. 

The country mills of. Washington had 
good inquiry for soft wheat flours from 
domestic eastern and southeastern mar- 
kets last week, but booked only limited 
amounts, as they are well sold ahead and 
the car shortage prevents present ship- 
ments. Prevailing quotations, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points, basis 98-lb cottons, were: 

lue-stem family patent, $7.75@7.85 bbl; 
95 per cent blue-stem patent, $7.55@7.70; 
blue-stem cut-off, 7.10@7.20. Club 
straights, basis 24-lb sacks, $7.35@7.50. 

The bakers are buying a larger propor- 
tion of Dakota than Montana flours at 
the present time, but purchases of both 
are small and confined to buying for early 
requirements. At. the week-end prevail- 
ing quotations for Dakota flours, basis 
98-lb cottons, carload lots delivered coast, 
were: first patent, $9.75@10.45; second 
patent, $9.55@9.95; first clear, $9.10@ 
9.25. Montana first patents were quoted 
at $9.30@9.80; second patent, $9.10@ 
9.35; first clear, $8.65@8.85. Kansas pat- 
ent was quoted at $9.50. Some very cheap 
prices are being made on Canadian pat- 
ents of fair to good quality, and moderate 
bookings were made. Kansas patent was 
a very slow sale. 

The millfeed market is very strong, 
most of the mills being entirely sold up 
on feeds, in spite of heavy grinding. The 
early and continued cold has given impe- 
tus to the demand for feeds, and the high 
and alfalfa feeds 
strengthen the millfeed market. No 
Montana feed is now offered here. Local 
bran was quoted at the week-end at $26 
@27 ton; shorts, $29@30. 

The movement of wheat continues very 
restricted, on account of the car shortage. 
Prices f.o.b, country stations at the week- 
end: blue-stem, $1.49 bu; club, fife and 
forty-fold, $1.45; red Russian, $1.43. For 
rye, $45 ton was bid on the Seattle Ex- 
change; barley, $38.50; oats, $36.50; 
timothy, $19.50; alfalfa, $18. 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Protracted drouth, followed by early 
freezing temperatures, after rains, has 
seriously cut down the winter wheat 
acreage in Washington and Oregon, 
though there is yet time to do consider- 
able sowing if the weather is moderate. 

Reports from a large number of mills 
give the acreage sown to winter wheat in 
Washington as follows: Walla Walla, Co- 
lumbia, Garfield and Asotin counties, 60 
to 75 per cent of normal; Palouse, 60 to 
75; Big Bend country and south into 
Adams County, practically none. Man 
farmers in the Big Bend country will 
seed the usual small winter wheat acreage 


of that section to marquis and early bart 
in the spring. Grant County, 25 per cent 
of normal. Winter seeding in the Horse 
Heaven country is only 10 per cent of 
normal, 

Reports as to eastern Oregon vary from 
20 to 50 per cent of normal as to the 
acreage seeded. 

The aggregate yields of winter wheat in 
Washington for the past five years, com- 
pared with the spring wheat yields, have 
been about four to three; in Oregon, 
about four to one. Yields for five years, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture were (000’s omitted) : 


WASHINGTON 


—— Bushels——_, 
Winter Spring 
18,748 
19,758 
16,400 
20,900 
26,459 


4,968 
3,825 
2,920 
3,412 
4,134 





THE HONGKONG MARKET 


Stocks of flour at Hongkong, Nov. 1, 
were 250,000 quarter sacks, against 300,- 
000 two weeks previous, when Shanghai 
flour stocks were 75,000 sacks. Exchange 
on Nov. 1 was 53c, with an upward tend- 
ency. Prices at Hongkong advanced 5c 
for the lower grades Oct. 16 to Nov. 1 and 
15c for the higher, the latter caused by 
heavy sales to Penang. 


TO FRANCE VIA HAVANA 


The demand for ocean space is so keen 
that new freighters are fully booked up 
before they are off the ways. The Cauto, 
recently launched at Seattle, and the 
Panuco, to be launched in December, have 
large bookings of flour for France. The 
ships will go through the Panama Canal 
to Havana, where the flour will be trans- 
shipped for France. The ships, of 6,000 
tons gross tonnage, were built for the 
Ward Line’s New York-Cuban service. 
The Cauto will clear about Dec, 1 and the 
Panuco 30 days later. 


NOTES 

L. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager Centennial Mill Co., is in California. 

Since Sept. 1, 10 shipbuilding com- 
panies have been incorporated in Wash- 
ington. 

A. H. Hankerson, of A. H. Hankerson 
& Co., flour distributors and exporters, of 
Seattle, Wash., is visiting market centers 
in the middle eastern and southern states. 

Oriental quotations c.i.f. Pacific Coast 
ports: soya bean cake; December-January 
shipment, $31.50 ton; linseed cake, No- 
vember-December shipment, $35 ton; 
kaoliang, January-February delivery, $35 





ton; linseed, $3.85 per 100 lbs; buck- 
wheat, $2.70 per 100 lbs. 
OREGON 
Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 27.—Local 


mills on Friday announced a 20c decline 
in flour prices. This is the first change 
in a downward direction that has taken 
place in the flour market since July 1. 
Cheaper wheat is given as the main rea- 
son for the decline, but the slowness of 
demand at the higher prices was a factor. 

By the new list, patents are quoted at 
$8.20, straights at $7@7.40, exports at 
$7, valley grades at $7.70, whole wheat 
at $8.40 and graham at $8.20. The cereal 
lines will also be lowered correspond- 
ingly. 

The millfeed market, on the other 
hand, is very firm, as stocks ‘are much 
reduced and demand has become urgent. 
Coarse feed grains are very high, and 
this has turned much business to mill- 
feeds. Bran is now quoted at $26@27 


605 


and shorts at $30@81. Rolled barley is 
selling at the mills at $41@42. 

In the wheat market, some business 
has been done with the East at very good 
prices, but, on the whole, eastern trade 
is slack. Dealers would be more encour- 
aged to take hold if they could get rid 
of some of the wheat stacked up in this 
section. 

The car situation is probably no worse 
than it has been, but is certainly no 
better. One large operator figures it will 
take him until next er, at the rate cars 
are furnished now, to dispose of his 


grain. 
Bid prices for December wheat at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Friday, were: 


blue-stem, $1.60; forty-fold, $1.56; club, 
$1.56; red Russian, $1.48. 

There has been some excitement in the 
oats market because of eastern demand, 
but it is said the volume of eastern busi- 
ness to date does not exceed 1,000 tons. 
Spot oats are selling at $37.50, and deal- 
ers predict a $40 market before winter is 
over. 

Barley is firm, and very little of it is 
to be had. Most of the supply left in 
the country is believed to be sold for 
shipment east as soon as cars are avail- 
able. On the board, Friday, $40 was bid 
for No. 1 feed barley. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cat., Nov, 27.—Flour 
business last week reflected the general 
attitude of buyers, who look upon present 
conditions as too uncertain to anticipate 
their future needs and, in consequence, 
are limiting their purchases to immediate 
or near-by requirements. The continued 
agitation for an embargo on wheat, com- 
bined with peace rumors, contributed 
largely to the feeling of uncertainty by 
buyers. , 

No change was made by local mills in 
the price of family flour. Top patents 
were quoted at $9@9.20 bbl, 49’s, cotton. 
North Coast flours were unchanged at 
$8.20@8.40 bbl for blue-stem patents, and 
$7.80@8 for straight grades, 98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

The break in wheat prices on Nov. 18 
permitted some new business in hard 
wheat flour. Sales, however, were mostly 
confined to car lots for early shipment. 
The immediate upturn in wheat forced 
mills to a higher level, making it impos- 
sible to meet buyers’ ideas of prices, and 
restricted further business. Kansas first 
patents were quoted at $9.60@9.80; Da- 
kota first patents, $10.50@10.75; Montana 
first patents, $9.40@9.60,—98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed was quiet and inactive. De- 
mand was limited to small lots, dealers 
looking upon present prices as too high to 
warrant buying ahead. Little or no feed 
is being offered by mills, and prices are 
firm. White bran, $28.50@29.50 ton; 
shorts, $32; middlings, $36; red bran, $30 
@31, and very scarce. Red dog is in 
good demand at $40@41 ton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

The local grain market was firm, with 
all coarse grains daily seeking higher 
levels. California club wheat, per ctl, 
$2.40@2.60; northern club, $2.60@2.65; 
blue-stem, $2.85@2.90; spot feed barley, 

2.25@2.30; shipping and brewing, $2.35 
@240; red feed oats, $2@2.10; seed, 
$2.50@2.75. 

NOTES 

L. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager of the Centennial Milling Co., was 
on ’change last week. 


One of the most spectacular fires in 
San Francisco for many years destroyed 
the. Roma macaroni factory on Sunday 
night, Nov. 19. The plant being situated 
on the crest of Telegraph Hill made the 
approach difficult, and endangered the 
lives of the firemen. The factory was to 
begin operating on a $12,000 government 
order on the following day. 





Argentine Grain Prices 


The following table shows the recent rise 
in Argentine grain prices, quoted in Argen- 
tine currency (the currency dollar being 
worth about 44c, American gold), per 100 
kilos (220.4 Ibs): 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
TORY FT cccecscces $7.30 $4.15 $11.60 $4.05 
BM Fe verccctsc 8.40 4.55 12.90 5.70 
BOR, BD cccccccive 9.70 ees 2 ose wes 
a ey 11.65 6.05 17.70 aoe 
Get, BO wscsccecs 12.50 6.30 18.50 6.20 
ke. OPT 15.05 7.25 20.55 6.85 
WROWe BB cvcvectic 15.30 10.00 24.00 eee 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 25 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, 
less usual discounts for cash 


to retail merchants .......... $10.10 @10.30 
Spring patent, jute ............ 9.20@ 9.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... 8.40@ 8.65 
Spring clears, jute .........+++. 7.90@ 8.30 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 5.90@ 6.60 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ......... 4.00@ 4.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 9.30@ 9.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........ «+ -$8.40@8.75 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 8.10@8.30 
Clear, southern, jute ..........+ - 7.00@7.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.20@9.35 
Patent, 95 per cent ........eeeeee 8.50@8.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........sss00% 7.65 @7.90 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ..........+. $7.60 @7.85 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.10 @7.35 


MILLFEED—The car situation has af- 
fected the sale and shipment of millfeed to 
a great extent, and all quotations are made 
subject to the mill’s ability to obtain cars. 
Spring wheat bran is quoted at $29.75; 
middlings, $33.50; winter wheat bran, $30.50; 
winter middlings, $37.50; red dog, $40.25,— 
in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices declined, although offer- 
ings were light; No. 2 red, 3c over De- 
cember, with sales at $1.80%; No. 2 hard, 
on track, 5@7c over December, with sales 
at $1.84; No. 1 northern, scarce at 5@8c 
over December; No. 2 northern, December 
price to 5c over. 

RYE—Slow; offerings light. The North- 
west has done a large business with the 
seaboard the past week. No. 2 sold at 
$1.53 to arrive; No. 4 at $1.47; two cars 
Pacific Coast rye sold at $1.53 for choice. 

CORN GOODS—Demand good; consump- 
tion liberal. Corn flour consumption heavy; 
sales at $2.75 per 100 lbs. Corn grits lower 
at $2.44, and meal at $2.43, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bblis..... 170 201 243 150 
Wheat, ‘bus.... 1,632 1,340 1,097 572 
Corn, bus...... 2,674 1,665 527 1,129 
Oats, bus...... 2,833 2,474 2,761 2,519 
Rye, bus....... 166 211 118 201 
Barley, bus.... 731 831 218 287 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 25 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood...... $10.00@10. 4 
Hard spring straight, wood..... 9.40@ 9.6 
Fancy clear, jute .........es++. 8.50@ 8. $6 
Rye flour, pure, wood ......... «e+»@ 8.00 
Rye flour, country blended, jute 7.25@ 7.45 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 8.70@ 8.80 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... -@ 2.50 


Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
white, 100 lbs, cotton ........ +o» @ 2.50 


MILLFEED — Higher. Standard bran, 
$29.25; standard fine middlings, $32.50; flour 
middlings, $36; rye feed, $31.50; red dog, 
$44.25; brewers’ dried grains, $33; oil meal, 
$45,—all in 100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2@3c early in the 
week; later sold off 4c, closing easy. Re- 
ceipts, 387 cars. Millers bought fairly well 
of choice, while shippers took off-grades. 


No. 1 northern, $1.83@1.91; No. 2, $1.79@ 
1.87; No. 3, $1.45@1.73; No. 2 hard, $1.80 
@1.87; No. 2 red, $1. 79@1. 83; No. 3 red, 
$1.70 @1.78. 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 nor 
Monday . 187@190 182@185 145@173 
Tuesday ... 188@190 182@185 145@173 
Wednesday. 188@191 183@186 145@173 
Thursday .. 186@190 181@184 145@172 
Friday 185@189 180@183 145 @170 
Saturday .. 183@187 179@182 145@170 


BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c early in the 
week, later sold off 2c. Receipts, 413 cars. 
Maltsters bought freely of choice bright, 
while brewers and shippers were in the mar- 
ket for all grades. Offerings are expected 
to be liberal. Medium, $1.22@1.28; No. 3, 
$1.23@1.26; No. 4, $1.10@1.25; feed and re- 
jected, 90c@$1.14. 

RYE—Advanced 38@3%c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers. Receipts, 
150 cars. Receipts are expected to show im- 
provement next week. No. 1, $1.50%@ 
1.53%; No. 2, $1.49% @1.53; "No. 3, $1.45@ 
1.52%. 

CORN—Declined 2@3c, influenced by a 
larger movement. Demand good, and of- 
ferings were absorbed. Receipts, 308 cars. 
No. 3 yellow, 95@97c; No. 4 yellow, 93% 
@96c; No. 3 mixed, 94@96c; No. 3 white, 
94% @96 %e. 

OATS—Declined 2@3c, with demand good 
at all times. Receipts, 266 cars. Shippers 


report good eastern demand for export. 


Standard; 57% @58%c; No. 3 white, 574% @ 
58%c; No. 4 white, 57@58c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbis.. 46,930 114,530 80,810 107,803 
Wheat, bus. 471,630 277,500 163,643 137,939 
Corn, bus... 412,720 89,250 122,755 97,642 
Oats, bus... 521,360 666,900 1,084,449 936,245 
Barley, bus. 617,580 667,100 111,040 140,379 
Rye, bus.... 177,000 147,500 82,024 126,354 
Feed, tons.. 2,160 6,480 5,296 10,803 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 25 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent..... $8.80@9.00 First clear.$8.00@8.40 
Straight... 8.45@8.65 -Low-grade 7.00@7.50 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages, 

For central states and “cotton sack’’ 
trade, mills quote $8.80@9 bbl for first pat- 
ents, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $8.35@ 
8.60 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Bran is in somewhat lighter 
demand, but offerings are also reduced, In- 
terior mills are getting higher than Kansas 
City. basis, locally and for shipment to 
Texas. The market here is off 4@5c on the 
week. Not many shorts are offered, but the 
demand is also somewhat lessened. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $1.35@1.38; brown shorts, $1.50@1.55; 
gray, $1.60@1.65; white, $1.85@2; corn chop, 
$1.80@1.83. . 

WHEAT—The cash market changed with- 
in a range of 4@5c on the week, but at the 
close was practically on the same price 
level as a week ago. Mills are buying only 
for immediate requirements, but there is a 
fair shipping demand, a considerable part 
of which comes from the Northwest. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.83@1.85; dark and ordinary, 
$1.80@1.82; No. 38, fair to choice Turkey, 
$1.82@1.83; dark and ordinary, $1.78@1.81; 
No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $1.78@1.81; 
dark and ordinary, $1.70@1.80; soft wheat, 
No. 2, $1.79@1.83; No. 38, $1.77@1.81; No. 
4, $1.68 @1.79. 

CORN—tThere was less demand and, with 
increased offerings, cash prices were 2@4c 
lower on the week. Cash prices: mixed corn, 
No. 2, 98@93%c; No. 8, 92% @93c; white 
corn, No. 2, 94% @95c; No. 3, 93@93%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

cr—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1916 1916 1916 1915 
Wh't, bus.2,649,700 2,747,000 1,478,550 836,000 
Corn, bus.. 271,250 609,000 183,520 193,000 
Oats, bus.. 151,300 182,000 105,000 21,000 


Rye, bus... 7,700 25,000 46,200 23,000 
Barley, bus 21,000 108,000 26,600 41,000 
Bran, tons.. 640 1,000 2,460 3,000 
Hay, tons.. 11,220 54,000 3,756 1,000 
Flour, bbis. 10,000 6,000 84,250 56,000 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 25 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 2,962 
bbls and 3,328,146 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
10,000 sacks to London and 9,050 to Glas- 

gow. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ........ $10.00@10.25 
ote. BP eee eee 9.25@ 9.75 
Spring Great Clea ...cccsscccces 8.40@ 8.90 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent ..... 10.00@10.25 


Regular grades— 
Winter patent ............. 
Winter straight 4 
Winter first clear 





WEROE TINE 6 Seu che cececceees 
Winter GEPRRERE 6 ceiccsccvicces 
Winter first clear .............. 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks.... 9. 30@ 9.60 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks... 9.00@ 9.25 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks. 8.40@ 8.65 


MILLFEED—Firm and higher, with light 


offerings. Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$. @ 34.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 31. “eoo33. 00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BOE ceccccccccsccesevescccces 32.00 @32.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 31.50 @32.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BP ED bs Kc abdbovidsnsd¥ envi 38.50 @39.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

DOOMED BOOM a vk0e 66 bsb brie ces 34.50 @ 35.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 43.00@44.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 34,50@35.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 33.00@34.00 
WHEAT —Irregular, closing 1c lower for 
the week. Offerings have increased as a 
result of embargo talk. Export inquiry 
good. Receipts, 303,519 bus; exports, 207,- 
734; stock, 2,118,444. Closing prices, bu: 
CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
ee. Serer 
No. 2 southern red ... 
Steamer No. 2 red .. 
No. 3 red 
TOSOONNS. BD cece vec catcesuivessics 
TRGPOOGOE BD. ono ovine oe des cesinccce 
RYE—Firm, with light tens, 





Quota- 
tions: No. 2 western in export elevator, $1.50 


@1.55 bu. Small lots of near-by rye, in 
bags, $1.10@1.30. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and steady, with 
small supplies. Quotations: $7.90@8.50 per 
196 lbs, either wood or sacks. 


CORN—In small supply, and trade quiet. 
Receipts, 23,672 bus; exports, 25,693; stock, 


31,415. Closing prices, per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Old western yellow ........es+05% $1.15@1.18 . 
New western, cool and sweet..... 1.05 @1.08 


New southern, cool and sweet.... 1.02@1.04 
CORN PRODUCTS—Prices firm, with light 
offerings. Trade fair. Quotations: 
100-lb 
bis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$65. 1008. 75 * 75 @2.80 
Granulated yellow meal 5.80@5.90 2.80@2.85 
Granulated white meal. 5.70@5.75 2.75@2.80 
Yellow table meal - 5.55@5.65 2.70@2.75 


White table meal ..... 5.45@5.50 2.65@2.70 
White corn flour ...... 5.70@5.75 2.75@2.85 
Yellow corn flour ..... 5.50@5.60 2.65@2.70 
Pearl hominy ......... 5.90@6.00 2.85@2.90 


Hominy and grits, case 2.00@2.10 ....@.... 

OATS—Advanced %c under light offerings 
and a fair demand. Receipts, 519,952 bus; 
exports, 586,412; stock, 371,501. Quotations: 


WIG BWI sce iccccavveccecs 63% @64 

WOGMEFG WRILS 2 ics ccweccvvevee 63 @63% 
Se OD. 6864000556056 p cee 62 @62% 
Be SUMED cocicrecnersvebetoos 60% @61% 
GRINS GREE: ocak ac ve bev ssciccs 57% @58% 


OATMEAL—Quiet but firm, with light 
offerings. Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, 
wood, $7.65@7.82; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $7.65@9; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, 
per 180 lbs, in wood, $6.80@7.20; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, $4.80@6.05. 





TOLEDO, NOV, 25 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis per bbl of 


196 lbs: ‘ 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ..........eeesee0. $9.60 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
2. MERE EECELEETL ALLELES TLITLS F $8.50@8.75 
ONO a e's cctv ciceetocdacdpeocees 8.40@8.65 
WET Sc wahons £600 64.0000 600060 Wsns ee 8.00 @8.25 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $31.00 @33.00 
DE OEE Hon bp bese eers Reve cee 33.25 @34.25 
MEE» o.ona 60's Kapeeet cae ove «eee» @35.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ + @47.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 7.00 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
Cash Dec, May 
Monday ......... $1.86% $1.82 $1.93% 
yy ere 1.86% 1.87 1.93% 
Wednesday ...... 1.88 1.88% 1.94% 
Thursday ........ 1.85% 1.86 1.92% 
PRMSY ccccccecce 1.84% 1.84% 1.91 
Saturday ........ 1.82 1.82 1.89% 
Receipts 59 cars, 29 contract; year ago 


88, 40 contract. 

CORN—Receipts 86 cars, §4 contract; year 
ago 53, 21 contract. 
Receipts 22 cars, 12 contract; year 
ago 112, none contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916 1916 1916 1915 





Wheat, bus.. 68,000 197,000 51,000 144,800 
Corn, bus.... 102,000 63,600 7,000 3,500 
Oats, bus.... 332,000 179,200 83,000 47,500 





NEW YORK, NOV. 25 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $8.90@9.20 $9.20@9.50 
Spring first clears..... 7.90@8.20 8.20@8.50 
Spring low-grades..... 6.10@6.50 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 8.40@8.70 8.70@9.00 
Winter straights ..... 7.90@8.25 8.20@8.55 
Winter low-grades..... 6.75@7.25 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 8.80@9.15 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports totaled 94,200 packages, of 
which 3,000 were destined for Liverpool, 
6,500 for Leith, 22,500 for Dundee, 20,800 for 
Rotterdam, 1,600 for Copenhagen, 10,300 for 
Bergen, 4,500 for Marseilles and 25,000 for 
the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,800,000 
bus, including 176,000 to Liverpool, 120,000 
to London, 112,000 to Hull, 97,000 to Man- 
chester, 80,000 to Leith, 185,000 to Belfast, 
396,000 to Rotterdam, 29,000 to Copenhagen, 
32,000 to Cette and 573,000 to Pirzeus, 

WHEAT—Business is very irregular, with 
occasional buying of durum wheat for the 
Italian government. There is a fair amount 
of business at times in American wheat, but 
not much in Canadian. The Greek govern- 
ment was inquiring for three cargoes of 
durum wheat this week, about 15,000 tons, 
but the inquiries were withdrawn, as durum 
is practically unobtainable in any consid- 
erable amount. Stocks of wheat at the sea- 
board, Gulf and Atlantic are about 15,000,000 
bus, much of it awaiting export, and large 
receivers state that as much more is in 
transit eastward. The cargo of Argentine 
wheat which arrived at Galveston this week 
it is understood was offered for resale for 
export by New York brokers. Premiums on 
wheat have been unsettled, with sellers in 
some cases showing anxiety and pressing 
offerings. Quotations at the close: No. 1 
northern spring, $2.06%; No. 2 hard winter, 
Chicago, $1.96%; No. 1 durum, $2.12%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba, $2.07%; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, $2.02%. 


CORN—Trading for export has been re- 
stricted by the freight situation. Orders are 
in the market every day and, where freight 
is obtainable, business is being worked at 


ocean rates about double the government 
terms on wheat. Domestic trade is quiet, 
with buyers pursuing a hand-to-mouth 
course. Quotations: new No. 2 yellow corn 
to arrive is quoted at $1.10%, 10 days’ 
shipment. 

OATS—Export buying of good volume has 
been seen during the week as further freight 
tonnage has been assigned, and the amount 
of grain under contract is believed to be 
quite large. Reports were current that a 
considerable fleet of vessels had been as- 
signed for oats in order to take out those 
already contracted for and those to be 
bought later. Quotations, c.i.f. basis: stand- 
ards, 63@63%c; No. 2 white, 63% @64c; No. 
3 white, 62% @68c; No. 4 white, 62@62%c; 
ordinary white clipped, 64%@66c; fancy 
white clipped, 66@67c. 

RYE FLOUR—The market continues firm 
and quiet at $8@8.30 bbl, in sacks. 

MILLFEED—Prices are very firm, and 
some advances have been made. Western 
feed is held at full quotations. Small stocks 
are reported on hand, but there seems to be 
evidence of larger offerings to arrive. Quo- 
tations for spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, to arrive, $31.90; standard middlings, 
100’s, $86.35; red dog, $42.50. City feed: 
bulk bran $31.50, 100-lb sacks $33; heavy 
feed, in bulk $34, 100-lb sacks $35.50; flour 
middlings, 100’s, $44; red dog flour, $44.50, 
in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—The situation is without es- 
sential change, and prices are very firmly 
held on all grades. Quotations at the close: 
kiln-dried, export, bbl $5.10@5.25; fine yel- 
low, 100’s, $2.75@2.85; white, 100’s, $2.75@ 
2.85; coarse, 100’s, $2.75@2.85; hominy, bbl, 
$6.10; granulated yellow, $5.60@5.75 bbl; 
white granulated, $5.60@5.80 bbl; corn flour, 
100’s, $2.95 @3. 





BUFFALO, NOV. 25 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 
ee ORR ots wee tiuaca suis - + -$9.60@9.85 
BOPRIGNE 2 oc ccwccccccccccesevcces - 8.85@9.10 
Pe GE seecrciecesceueaseusebes 8.560@8.65 
Second clear ...... Seoedievecton «+ 7.50@7.75 
I 654.6 sd 40.088 C40 be dE TS 5.50@6.00 
Pe Dee A CEN. esac veeeenvadcesans e @8.45 

Sacked 
Opring UVIGR, POF COM. 2c cd ceccecceseves $31.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 34.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ..........6+. 38.50 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton ...... 44.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 41.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .....--ssseeeeee - 39.60 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ......--+6 43.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton .........065 52.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .....-+eeeee0% - 43.50 
Cottonseed meal, per tom ............ 44.80 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 46.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 7.25 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 21.50 


WHEAT—There was a small lot of wheat 
on spot offered here all this week which 
nobody had the eourage to buy at any 
reasonable price. The closing limit for this 
No. 1 northern, regular, was 18c over Chi- 
cago May, about 2c above the low price 
asked at one time. Old No. 1 hard was 
offered at 18c over Chicago May for ship- 
ment, and carloads in store at 19c over. 
Winter wheat unsettled and lower, than last 
week, closing easy and ‘with little inquiry. 
No. 2 white, $1.80; No. 3 white, $1.76; No. 
2 red, $1.81; No, 3 red, $1.76; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.79; No. 3 mixed, $1.74,—on track, through 
billed. 

CORN—tThe offerings were taken on ar- 


vival, but prices declined steadily, closing 


5c lower than last week. Prices have been 
high here, and premiums will be off next 
week. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.04; No. 3 
yellow, $1.03; No. 4 yellow, $1.01; No. 5 
yellow, 99c; No. 6 yellow, 97c,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Not much done this week, and 
market closed dull and easy, but only a 
fraction lower than a week ago. No. 2 
white, 61c; standard, 60%c; No. 3 white, 
60%c; No. 4 white, 594c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Some low-grade barley sold at 
$1.18@1.20, but maltsters were holding off, 
expecting a break. Sellers were asking $1.20 
@1.32, Buffalo, lake or rail shipment. 

RYE—No spot offerings. No. 2 was quot- 
ed at $1.57 on track, through billed. 





BOSTON, NOV. 25 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent. “en 60@10.5 
Spring, Minneapolis ........... -@10. 30 
Spring, country ........ees6. ars “9: 50@10. 00 
Spring first clear, in cotton .... 8.25@ 8.65 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks. 9.00@ 9.70 
Kansas cut-straights, sacks..... 8.60@ 8.80 
Winter patent ..........5465. e4e 9.10@ 9.50 
Winter straight ..........e005: 8.40@ 9.20 
Winter first clear ............. 8.15@ 8.80 


MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feeds was 
slow, on account of the high prices prevail- 
ing. The trade is still purchasing in the 
smallest possible way and no speculative 
demand is reported. Oat hulls firmly held, 
but quiet. Gluten, hominy feed and stock 
feeds firm but dull. Alfalfa meal quiet and 
in light supply, the market ranging higher. 
Cottonseed and linseed meals firmly held. 
No Canadian bran offering. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32.50; winter bran, $33; middlings, 
$36.50@41; mixed feed, $36@38.60; red dog, 
in 140-lb sacks, $44; oat hulls, regroung, $22; 
gluten feed, $41.73; hominy feed, $43.50; 
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stock feed, $41; alfalfa meal, $32.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $44@46; linseed meal, $46. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—A firm market on 
oatmeal, with quiet demand. Granulated 
and bolted corn meal firmly held, with a 
slow demand. Feeding corn meal and 
cracked corn lower, demand ruling steady. 
Rye and graham flours unchanged. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment, in wood: rolled oat- 
meal, $7.05; cut and ground, $7.75; granu- 
lated corn meal, $6; bolted, $5.95; feeding, 
in 100-lb bags, $2.22@2.24; cracked corn, 
in 100-lb bags, $2.24@2.26; rye flour, in 
sacks, $7.70@8.25; graham flour, $8.10@9.75. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r~Receipts— -——Stocks—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
34,537 39, TTL neces. seces 
Wheat, bus. . 227,770 600,291 694, 776 681,109 
Corn, bus..... 72,000 2,046 123,624 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 142,209 657,682 534,645 52,599 
Rye, bus...... 1,120 16,669 14,386 89,905 
Barley, bus... 26,137 61,461  ..... 88,800 
Millfeed, tons. 103 BER i tise w | wewes 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
c—Flour—, Wheat 


Flour, bbis.... 








To— bbls sacks bus 
London ..... eee 78,069 
Glasgow 40,000 
Manchester . ... secves ceecee 42,572 
TORR soi nn cc e > sevens 118,069 42,572 


Since Jan. 1 13, 261 1,295,711 17,668,940 1,789,999 





ST, LOUIS, NOV. 25 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b, St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy Patent ...ccccccccacscccecs $8.80@9.00 
StrasBM pdsvccsvsrcdcccerciossess 8.55 @8.75 
Fivr@t ClOBP .ccccsccccccsccccccece 7.60@7.80 
SecoOnE COOP oc ccyececcvccscescces 6.50 @6.80 
Low-grade .......-. nine Sega se eu ee 6.10@6.40 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

First patent, in cotton ........... $8.40@8.75 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 8.10@8.25 
Extra fancy, in jute ............. 7.80@8.00 
Secomt GIGRP sce scceseccccececes 6.90 @7.26 
LOW=QEMGS ccidcwersccccsdbeciccs 6.00 @6.50 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent ......sseeeeeceesees $8.60 @8.80 
StraiQhet oc csccosvecs ersececcess os 8.20@8.50 
CutqeGR cea scce cs cnerccaescccccoee 7.90@8.20 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.45; hard wheat bran, $1.41; 
middlings, $1.85@2. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.60; middlings, $2.25. 

WHEAT —Cash prices fluctuated, but 
closed practically unchanged from previous 
week, Demand was good. Receipts, 353 
cars, against 871 previous week. Closing 
prices: No, 2 red, $1.85@1.87; No. 3 red, 
$1.80@1.85; No. 2 hard, $1.84% @1.91. 

CORN—In good demand, with prices 1@ 
2c lower. Receipts, 257 cars, against 176. 
Closing prices: No, 2 corn, 95c; No. 3 corn, 
93%c; No. 4 corn, 92@92%c; No. 2 yellow, 
9ic; No. 8 yellow, 94% @95c; No. 4 yellow, 
98c; No. 2 white, 98c, nominal; No. 3 white, 
95c, nominal; No. 4 white, 92c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.70 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $5. 

OATS—Cash demand fair. Prices were 
unchanged to 1c lower. Receipts, 119 cars, 
against 119. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
57@68e; No. 4 white, 56%c, nominal; No, 
2 mixed, 67%c; No. 8 mixed, 56%c. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.49. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-Receipts— oe, 

1916 1915 916 1915 
Flour, bbis.. 106,420 100,930 118, 850 112,920 
Wheat, bus. 669,199 1,060,944 576,360 723,850 
Corn, bus... 842,335 268,800 96,960 563,700 
Oats, bus... 372,300 295,800 313,850 254,760 
Rye, bus.... 24,200 24,400 10,820 14,628 
Barley, bus. 41,600 67,200 6,950 ..... 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 27 
1916 1916 1915 
465,336 467,713 
646,036 609,164 540,743 


No. 2 red wheat... 
No. 2 hard wheat. . 


No. 3 COFMeccscecce 2,574 4,587 76,888 
No. 2 white corn... 06068) cence 40,027 
No. 2 yellow corn.. ....- 5,627 13,198 
No. 2 oats......... 79,290 79,280 10,460 


No. 2 white oats. 
No. 3 white oats... 613, 968 614,106 267,708 
Standard oats ..... 59,309 59,309 1,440 
No. 2 FY¥@.ceccceece 6,063 7,827 1,550 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 25 
*LOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, — brands. ...$9.80@10.00 
» 9.55@ 9.76 





Spring PateMt ..ccccccvevscceres @ 

Spring straight ..........eeeee0. Het 4 9.45 
Spring first Clear .......ssese005 8.256@ 8.56 
Spring second clear .......... +» 7.60@ 8.15 
Winter patent, special stencils... 8.75@ 8.85 
Winte? BORUMR is diieéccncsces acts . 8.60@ 8.70 
Winte? GQRRAMIE 66.0852 tb ctdcves ee, 8.10@ 8.40 
Winter first clear .......-..se0+ 7.70@ 7.96 
Hard winter patent ............ 9.50@ 9.80 
Hard winter straight ........... 9.25@ 9.45 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.25@ 8.70 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.50@ 8.26 


MILLFEED—Spring 25@50c higher; no 
change on soft winter, with demand limited 
throughout, Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $31@32; spring middlings, 
$34.50@35; soft winter bran, $33@33.50; 
soft winter middlings, $36@37. 

WHEAT—Declined %c, with movement 
and demand on the wane. Receipts, 460,803 
bus; exports, 676, get stock, 2,796,011. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, spot and November, 
$1.82; December, $1.82%; January, $1.83; 
No. 2 red western, 6%c higher for same 
deliveries, 

CORN—Unchanged, with demand and 
movement very small. Receipts, 144,420 bus; 
stock, 25,250. Closing prices: contract No- 
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vember, new, $1.02; track yellow, new, $1. 
choice new near-by yellow cob, bbl elise 
4.40. 

OATS—Steady, with movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 453,456 bus; ex- 
ports, 635,949; stock, 995,381. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, 63@63%c; standard white, 
62%c; No. 3 white, 61%c. 

RYE—Advanced 2c, with demand and 
movement very good. Receipts, 324,660 bus; 
exports, 440,725; stock, 619,333. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $1.59. 





DULUTH, NOV. 25 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
Nov. 25 1915 

First patent, wood....$9.40@9.55 $5.20@5.30 
Second patent, wood.. 9.30@9.40 6.10@6.20 
Straight, wood ...... - 9.20@9.35 56.00@6.10 
First clear, jute ...... 7.85@8.10 4.25@4.46 
Second clear, jute.... 5.80@6.05 3.15@3.40 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.80@3.90 2.60@2.70 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 

Nov. 25 1915 
Se oa 80 $4.90@6.00 
Patent, jute ......... 30@9.45 4.70@4.80 
Cut-straight, jute .... 305 08-20 4.30@4.40 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Nov. 25, were: 
family blend, $8.40; pure white, $8.65; pure 
dark, $7.70; dark blend, $7.70. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Nov. 25..37,030 Nov. 27..40,300 Nov. 28..40,630 
Nov, 18..31,250 Nov. 20..45,200 Nov. 21..34,770 
Nov. 11..37,190 Nov. 13..37,300 Nov. 14..32,355 
Nov. 4..33,400 Nov. 6..44,600 Nov. 7..32,000 
Foreign flour. shipments for weeks named: 


Med. semolina, jute. 


1916 bbls 1915 bbls bats bbls 
Nov. 25.. > Nov. 87.. ... Vv. 28.. 

Nov. 18.. Nov. 20..13, 930 Nov. 21.. 9, 245 
Nov. 11.. 6,060 Nov. 13.. .... Nov.14.. .«.. 
Nov. 4.. .... Nov. 6.. +--+» Nov. 7.. 6, 070 


WHEAT—Early in week was strong on 
the Argentine situation and seaboard re- 
ports of good sales. Belief was that oper- 
ators here shared in some of latter, though 
could not be confirmed. East claims stop- 
page in export demand a severe setback to 


bulls. Embargo talk and proposed legisla-. 


tion against high prices for foodstuffs helped 
to depress market. Trade showed appre- 
hension over the growing discontent and 
agitation, and it may affect the market still 
further. Weakness was shown by Decem- 
ber spring and it closed only %c higher 
than on Nov. 18, while May gained 3%c. 
Durum futures were as strong as May 
spring. Opinion prevailed that considerable 
spring wheat would be left in store at Du- 
luth when last ‘boats depart, demand for 
it being light. Durum and winter wheat 
will probably be all shipped, leaving light 
stocks of such to be carried through the 
winter. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bu, spot, December and May: 
ie eae durum———_,, 
Nov. No. 2 Dec. May 
43.6.0 1914%0194% 181% @188% 191% 191% 
20... 196 @199 186 @193 195% 196 
21... 196% @199% 186% @193% 197% 196% 
22... 197 @200 187 @191 198 197 

° 186 @193 196% 196 





24... 196% @201% 186% @193% 197 196% 

25... 195 @200 185 @192 195 195 

) Meet ome @ %% 92%@ 93% 95% 100 
#1915. 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 
Nov. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 8 
18.. 190% @191% 176% @185% 163% @181% 
20.. 195% @196% 181% @190% 168% @186% 
21.. 196% @197% 182% @191% 169% @187% 
22.. 1945 @1975% 18256@191% 169% @187% 
23... 192% @196% 181% @190% 168% @186% 
24.. 192% @193% 181% @190% 168% @186% 
25.. 190 @195 166 @184 
27*. .....@101% ..... @ 97% 89%@ 93% 

*1915. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 8 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 18 55% 146 78@117 
Nov. 20 @56% 147 78@118 
Nov. 21 ... ....@56% 147 78@118 
Nov. 22 ... ....-@57% 149 78@118 
Nov. 23 ... 55% @56% 149 78@118 
Nov. 24 ... 54% @56% 149 76@116 
Nov. 25 ... 64% @55% 149 +98@116 
Nov. 27° .. ....-@35% 89 55@ 64 


*1915. tMalting only. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Nov. 25 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7-—Domestic——_, ——Bonded—_, 
1916 1916 1914 1916 1915 1914 
OMB ..cces 943 607 1,676 64 115 26 
RPO scverss 10 222 60 «te See eee 
Barley ....1,181 1,572 702 46 1380 30 


Flaxseed ..2,645 1,552 703 12 1 35 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Nov. 25), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

CFP PY os ee 

Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Spring .... 647 3,961 Py 886 "he? ‘ $10 3,846 


Durum .... 450 1,521 1,004 768 2,891 1,537 
Winter .... 180 266 269 966 167 202 
Western .. 5 2 12 m Tee's 

Totals. ..1,277 5,753 3,161 2,653 7,369 5,585 
Bonded ... 328 187 22 66 130 46 


Totals...1,605 5,890 3,183 2,619 7,499 6,631 
ats 278 91 303 142 230 6530 


Rye ..... "T] 98 186 306 160 43 378 


Barley . 382 7657 9652 463 993 1,464 
Bonded... 5 Bas hee Se a 
Flaxseed .. 813 669 461 847 283 1,062 
Bonded... ... 1 Otek pee. See 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 26 

(000’s omitted), in bushels, and r pts by 
weeks ended Saturday: 

Wheat stocks—, -——€ e— 

1916 1916 1914 1916 1915 1914 

bus bus 

1 hard ... 429 105 300 9 123 4 

1 northern.1,918 1,335 2,150 721,460 445 

2 northern. 704 1,236 2,412 32 1,028 302 





No. 8 ..... 481 8 605 50 467 280 
No, 4 ..... art 6 3878 221 172 191 
Rejected .. ... wee 10 aoe 4 13 
Mixed gr.. ... ee cbs © sss eee 
No-grade . ... 1 49 7 109 9 
Sample “abl bed ace 390 12 12 
Sp’l bin. 13,174 O0BS 0,686 tee see ‘ces 


Totals...6,706 7,321 7,518 630 3,365 1,256 
Macaroni .1,032 2,721 611 252 1,066 696 
S’western.. 371 191 888 139 309 218 
Western .. 15 5 1 1 8 3 
Mime .iic cee vias eee > Ben See. Om 








Totals, ..8,123 10,238 9,018 1,104 6,134 2,374 
Bonded ... 751 169 82 34 77 44 


Totals. . .8,874 10,407 9,100 1,138 6,211 2,418 


FLAXSEED—Big feature and surprise was 
the unexpected advance Nov. 20 of 21@22c. 
Bullish advices consisted of higher cables 
and snow in Northwest. Without doubt, 
previous heavy liquidation created numerous 
short lines. When sentiment favored an ad- 
vance, shorts rushed to cover. Instantly 
everybody participated, and traders became 
intensely excited. In the wildest demonstra- 
tion in years, trading was done under great 
difficulty. Nov. 21 another advance of 4@5c 
was recorded; also high points established. 
Heavy selling pressure followed and prices 
receded rapidly when demand had been sat- 
isfied. Late in the week, bearish Buenos 
Aires cables and slack crushing support 
caused prices to close on bottom, though 
still 9%@l10c higher than Nov. 18 The 
fall eastern crushing demand appears com- 
pleted; concerns appear to have require- 
ments covered for some time ahead. Ship- 
ments are heavy, and expected to continue 
until close of lake navigation, when local 
stocks expected to be small. 








MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 28 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
Nov. 28 Year ago 
-$9.30@9.75 $5.45@5.60 


Stand. patent, wood.. 
9.15@9.60 6.30@5.45 


Second patent, wood.. 


Fancy clear, jute...... 8.15@8.75 4.50@4.75 
First clear, jute....... 7.90@8.00 4.35@4.50 
Second clear, jute..... 5.75@6.75 3.25@3.45 
Red dog, jute ........ 4.20@4.30 2.456@2.60 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Nov. 28) were nominally: 


LONDON 
PRRORE a cccccevecscccccccaces 
WISE CIGOP cicccccccciccecces 
Second clear 





BOO GE accdaccec eae cceseecs 

PRUE eine ecto ccvetheesccce 62s 64 @63s 

Wee CRORE is cdcew ceo cnnceese 55s 64 @60s 6d 
_ LIVERPOOL 

PUGS ccccsccrevecsvces veces 62s @63s 

We. CROE itcs op ccwndcs danse 55s @60s 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Nov. 28), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ..........0e++5 $9.00@9.60 
DED. Wik Was bad at d-suceeds 6e4seces 8.80@9.50 
GOO. Eds eW ses ee UE Ki cdeWicvenvses 6.75 @7.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
Be, Bi kav’ vévese 468,130 386,545 295,065 
Nov. 25... 382,215 457,995 345,300 347,060 
Nov. 18... 421,770 459,405 327,495 410,055 
Nov. 11... 417,415 497,265 346,280 406,855 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
5, 


DOG, 2.2.26 sseces 25,325 72,150 33,206 
Nov. 25... 22,075 31,975 86,790 33,250 
Nov. 18... 11,830 26,210 64,000 40,955 
Nov. 11... 26,590 40,3156 64,300 64,140 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Oct. 7. 65 55,300 201,270 314,035 2,550 3,410 
Oct. 14. 64 54,950 216,140 305,715 4,215 4,605 
Oct. 21. 64 64,950 197,866 314,955 4,640 6,810 
Oct. 28. 64 54,950 198,405 311,045 2,855 13,530 
Nov. 4, 64 54,950 216,160 318,645 1,680 6,240 
Nov. 11. 64 54,950 232,490 312,430 3,250 10,325 
Nov. 18, 63 64,650 218,600 314,050 5,425 7,565 
Nov, 25. 64 48,175 183,350 290,895 3,420 9,365 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 28) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Nov. 28 Year ago 
BOOM ccc vacesecsece $27. 25 @28. 60 $18.00@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 30.00@31.00 18.00@18.50 
Flour middlings... 36.00@37.00 22.50@23.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 42.00@43.00 24.00@24.50 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks: . 
Nov. 28 Year ago 

- - $32. 15@34, 00 $23.25 @24.00 

Stand, middlings. . 35.50@36.50 23.25@24.00 

Flour middlings... 41.560@42.60 27.75@28.50 

R. dog, 140-lb scks 47.50@48.50 29.25@30.00 


Standard bran. 
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CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$37.00@37.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 37.50@38.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 38.00@38.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst 38.50@39.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks ..... 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 
Corn meal, white* ........... +. 65.00@ 6.10 


Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 8.20@ 8.30 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 7.70@ 7.80 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 7.20@ 7.30 
Graham, standard, bbi* ..... +++ 7.50@ 7.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.65@ 6.75 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 14.00@18,00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 18.00@22.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@32.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 32.00@40.00 
Fiaxseed screenings, ton ....... 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 19. 9.00 @ 23. 00 
Oil cake, 2,000 lbs o56 

Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib ‘sackst . 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not “etharwiee 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional, 

tIn sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Nov. 28.—Weak and heavy all the week, 
wheat in Minneapolis today made a sensa- 
tional drop of over 6c bu. Chicago suffered 
even more. It appeared to be largely a 
ease of heavy selling in Chicago. Appre- 
hension of international complications re- 
sulting from the torpedoing of the American 
steamer Chemung induced the selling. 

High and low points for the week were: 
December, $1.92% and $1.70%; oe $1.96% 
and $1.80; July, $1.86% and $1.70%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Nov, 21, at the close today, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern and December wheat were 
13%c lower, May 13\c lower, and July 18%c 
lower. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis is devoid of 
life. Neither mills nor elevators seem at 
all interested in the liberal offerings, unless 
it happens that the wheat is in a car that 
can be reloaded for eastern shipment. In 
that case, the demand is good and a pre- 
mium of %@2c bu is at times bid for such. 

Salesmen say it is more a question of cars 
now than it is of wheat. If cars can be 
reloaded with flour and feed, the wheat sells 
readily, irrespective of weight or quality. 
At the same time, good wheat in cars that 
cannot be used for eastern or southern ship- 
ment, goes begging. Temporarily, there 
seems to be more good wheat here than 
the trade can readily absorb. A good many 
cars are carried over daily unsold. 

The wide spread in the quotations on 
No. 3 and No. 4 wheat represents the dif- 
ference in value, as viewed by millers, be- 
tween velvet chaff and blue-stem light- 
weight wheat. The color of the wheat has 
a direct bearing on the price bid. Bright, 
amber light-weight wheat will often bring 
10c bu more than dull wheat. 

Quotations are nominally unchanged. No. 
1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 1@é6c 
over December; No. 1 velvet chaff, December 
price to le over; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, 
8c under to 2c over December; No. 2 velvet 
chaff, 4@2c under December; No. 3 northern, 
25@3c under December; No. 4 wheat, 40@ 
10c under December. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

Nov. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
17.. 190 @195% 185% @191% 165% @187% 
18.. 186% @191% 181% @187% 161% @183% 
20.. 1905@193% 1855 @191% 165% @187% 
21.. 190% @195% 185% @191% 165% @187% 
22.. 191% @196% 186% @192% 166% @189\% 
23.. 189% @194% 184% @190% 164% @187% 
24.. 189% @194% 184% @190% 164% @187% 
25.. 186% @191% 181% @187% 161% @184% 
27.. 188% @188% 178% @184% 158% @181% 
28.. 177 @182 172 @178 152 @175 
30*. 102 @104% 98 @ 99% 92%@ 96% 

1t. 114% @117% 110% @115% 106% @113% 

*1915. tDecember, 1914. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

Nov. No.4 8.G. N.G. Nov. No.4 8.G. N.G. 
22...140% 140% 162% 26...164% 142% ..... 
23...1638% 144% . - 27...157% 134 ..... 
24...1565% 1565 ..... 28...153 183%..... 

Closing prices of December, May and July 
wheat: 

Lg Dec. May July Nov. Dec. May July 

--191% 195 185% 25...186% 190% 180% 

33. --189% 193% 183% 27. -+183% 187% 177% 

24...189% 192% 182% 28...177 181 171% 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 

Minneapolis were: 
Nov. No.1 No.2 No.3* Nov. No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 
22...200 194 178% 25...198 192 180% 
23...199 193 179% 27...191% 184% ..... 

4...199% 193% 180% 28...182 175 ..... 

*Average of closing prices. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
N 





Saturday were: ov. 27 
Nov. 25 ‘Nov. 18 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,873,940 3,257,030 6,068,150 


21,993 19,029 


Flour, bbls . 
1,908 2,767 





Corn, bus ....... 233,100 67,200 
Oats, bus ....... 836,220 1,336,200 
Barley, bus 802,560 1,509,120 
Rye, bus ..... ee 342,000 335,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 305,370 307,349 278,400 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Nov. 27 

Nov. 25 Nov. 18 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 941,290 1,087,160 1,981,350 
Flour, bbis ...... 392,072 442,031 608,738 
Milistuff, tons ... 15,012 15,443 14,792 
Corn, bus ....... 176,000 103,680 52,520 
Oats, bus ....... 998,210 812,250 1,234,800 
Barley, bus-..... 699,360 727,040 1,090,740 
Rye, bus ........ 312,000 218,120 168,910 
Flaxseed, bus ... 105,600 78,390 74,400 
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RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Nov. 27 Nov. 28 

> Nov. 25 Nov. 18 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 88 117 21 3 
No. 1 northern... 144 191 1,468 381 
No. 2 northern... 152 146 1,132 448 

















Erne 265 176 616 564 
SE Eo 883 663 330 360 
Rejected ....... asa 2 59 83 
No-grade ...... ; ae 23 137 80 
Sample grade... 502 454 72 

Totals, spring. 2, po 1,770 3,932 1,869 
Hard winter ... 63 454 543 635 
Macaroni ....... 198 235 307 157 
pe re 177 210 237 87 
Western ....... 135 134 34 8 

TOMS S68 Ns 3,191 2,803 6,053 2,756 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Nov. 27 Nov. 28 
Nov. 25 Nov. 18 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 399 355 112 199 
No. 1 northern. .1,721 1,814 826 4,388 
No. 2 northern..2,090 1,618 1,261 4,536 
Other grades.. ..5,935 5,682 1,791 7,141 





Totals ....... 10,145 9,469 3,990 16,264 
In 1913 ....... 16,152 15,703 ..... «see. 
In 1912 ....... 11,818 10,397 ...-+ «seus 
In 1911 ....... 14,297 18,284 ...26 seese 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis. 


during the week were, per —" 


Nov. Corn Oats ye Barley 
21 91 @92 55% @55% 146% Diet 82@118 
22 92 @93 55%@55% 147 @148 82@118 
23 90 @91 55 @55%147 @148 80@117 
24 89%, @90% 54% @55 147 @148 80@116 


@54% 146% @147% 80@116 
78@114 
56@ 65 


25 89% @90% 54 

27 86% @87% 52% @52% 144 @146 

29*69% @70% 38 @38% 87 @ 89 
#19156. 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 

Nov. 27 Nov. 28 Nov. 29 

Nov. 25 Nov. 18 1915 1914 1913 


Corn ... 5 5 15 58 21 
Oats ...7,276 7,318 8,303 4,482 3,452 
Barley... 607 585 432 669 1,224 
Rye .... 678 617 305 165 753 
Flaxseed. 250 172 59 293 239 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of December, May, July and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 


DECEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
21 22 23 24 25 27 
Mpls, ..... 190% 191% 189% 189% 186% 183% 
--191% 191% 191 191 188% 184 
Chicago ..181% 183% 180% 178%°176% 173% 
St. Louis. .182% 183% 182 181% 179% 176 
Kans. City.181% 183% 180% 179% 177% 173% 
Winnipeg 190 192% 194% 194 188% 186% 
MAY WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 194% 195 193% 192% 190% 187% 
Duluth ...194% 194% 193% 193% 191 186% 
Chicago ..188% 188% 187 185% 183% 180 
St. Louis. .186% 187% 185% 184 182% 179 
Kans. City.184% 185% 183 182% 180% 176% 
Winnipeg 191 192% 192% 192% 186% 185% 


JULY WHEAT 
Mpls. .....185% 185% 183% 182% 180% 177% 
Chicago ..158% 157% 156% 155% 154% 149% 
Kans. City.154% 155 153 153% .......... 
CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*t ...193 193% 192 191% 189% 186 


Duluth*t .196% 197% 194% 192% 191% 184% 
Chicago*t 188% 190% 188% 185% 184 ..... 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..191 191 191 ¢.... 186% 181% 

2 red ...188% 188% 187 ¢....186 184 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..185% 187% 187 185. ..... 177% 

2 red ...184% 184% 185% 184. ..... 176% 
Milw’ kee*f.189% 189%4 189 187 185: 180 
Toledo— 

2 red ...186% 188 185% 1844182 ..... 


205 204% 201% 
tAverage of closing 


Winnip’g* 201 205 204% 201% .......... 
*No. 1 northern. 
prices. tNo quotations. 


Exports for Week Ending Nov. 18, 1916 ~ 
— Corn Flour Oats 
From— bu: bus bbis bus 
New York. .1,873, 451 111,472 66,405 119,684 
Portland, 





) ae BEEOe . Scene -tedes cvs nes 
Boston 182,193 17,143 864 112,000 
Philadelp’a. 197,000 34,000 34,000  ...... 
Baltimore ..1,206,999 212,331 48,457 387,999 
Wow, WOWB. “siasss 3 céaees sponse 1,026,000 
Mobile ..... 3,000 4,000 4,000 10,000 
N. Orleans. 40,000 23,000 48,000 9,000 
Galvestom .. BOBGCO  ccces  cosee “sossec 
Montreal 747,000 146,000 57,000 58,000 





Tots., wk.4,713,640 547,946 258,726 1,722,683 
Prev. week.4,478,013 996,080 339,653 1,601,541 
U. K’gdom.1,553,636 308,247 75,384 





Continent ..3,152,007 195,188 98,828 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

RERTOR. - s ccsvie. | sees 46,084  ..ueee 
We Des . Sreves.. -tnoas ST, BLE nccces 
Other 

countries. 8,000 44,511 1,366 cccece 

Totals ...4,713,643 547,946 258,726 ...... 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 


July1lto Same time 
Nov. 18,1916 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... es: 479,540 111,519,991 
Flour, bbls .......... 5,901,401 4,497,510 
Totals as wheat, bus. 148,035,844 131,758,786 
Care; SU 2s csavece 20,036,528 3,753,293 


Oats, bus .......+..- 50,287,451 27,993,108 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flaxseed and Products 

An extremely sharp demand exists for 
linseed oil cake for export, and prices are 
fully $2 ton higher for the week. Great 
Britain and the Continent are buying freely 
for prompt and future shipment. Sales are 
limited only by the quantity linseed mills 
care to sell. A round lot is reported to 
have been sold during the week on the basis 
of $48 ton, New York. Local mills ask 
$43.50 per 2,000 lbs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

With a further advance of $1.50@2 ton, 
domestic demand for linseed oil meal has 
about ceased. A little is being sold in mixed 
cars with other feed. Straight-car buying 
is extremely light for this season of the 
year. Linseed oil meal is strong at $45 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is in good demand at 91 
@92c gallon, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


— Mp!s—7 o— Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 


Nov. 21....$2.85% 2.85% 2.90 2.87% 2.85% 
Nov. 22.... 2.86% 2.88% 2.91% 2.88% 2.88% 
Nov. 23.... 2.86% 2.86% 2.90 2.87% 2.86% 
Nov. 24.... 2.81 2.81 2.86% 2.84 2.81 
Nov. 26.... 2.77 2.77 2.84 2.81% 2.76% 
Nov. 27.... 2.72% 2.72% 2.74 2.76% 2.72 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 305 278 306 250 69 278 
Duluth..... 813 670 467 2,657 1,559 4,985 


Totals...1,118 948 773 2,907 1,618 5,263 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 

Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Nov. 25, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

aaa -Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ... 4,271 2.801 732 378 

SPORE 05 ckn%es 4,194 2,758 2,594 2,048 


Totale ...... 8,465 5,559 3,326 2,426 























United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
‘Nov. 25——————_—__, 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 2,711 35 895 622 116 
Boston ..... 355 112 630 42 ove 
Buffalo ..... 4,314 8 2,940 116 540 
Chicago .... 65,562 525 20,854 53 «200 
BRO «..: ee ote 187 see eee 
Detroit ..... 559 52 287 4@.. ses 
Duluth ..... 8,123 er 943 10 1,181 
Galveston ... 2,415 15 eee oes cee 
Indianapolis. 296 308 961 5 
Kansas gd 11, pa 58 3,863 57 owe 
Milwaukee. . 3 1,370 1238 499 
Minneapolis. . 10, is 5 7,276 678 607: 
New Orleans. 3,099 41 206 Ses 64 
Newp. News. 46 eee 867 SF ace 
New York... 3,634 152 1,671 133 657 
Omaha ..... 1,315 181 1,978 186 8 
Peoria ...... 15 60 854 ous eve 
Philadelphia. 1,969 30 409 33 10 
St. Louis.... 2,313 43 969 9 19 
Toledo ...... 1,808 68 630 G ase 
Canals ...... 44 a 30 one 
TROD dss ove 2,010 25 66 321 
Totals..... 63,262 1,696 47,845 2,077 4,222 


Nov. 18, 1916 64,064 1,368 47,790 1,979 4,405 
Nov. 27, 1915 46,820 4,167 20,928 2,493 5,250 
Nov. 28, 1914 74,086 3,382 32,471 1,941 5,984 
Nov. 29, 1913 58,868 2,026 29,664 2,299 5,549 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
802,000 bus; barley, 183,000. Increases— 
Corn, 328,000 bus; oats, 55,000; rye, 98,000. 


World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 27 Nov. 28 











Wheat— Nov. 25 Nov. 18 19156 1914 
America ..... 6,830 6,381 10,556 9,296 
ae 560 712 eee 408 
Argentina .... 1,372 976 388 9 
Australia ..... 768 624 eee eee 
oi are 124 128 286 208 

Tots., wheat 9,654 8,821 11,230 9,921 
COPD crs cvsdis 2,878 4,954 2,625 6,243 

On passage— 

WROAE. oc tivcee 38,244 38,488 37,496 34,352 
COP cc ccsccas 23,821 23,324 21,455 24,540 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-——Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Nov. 22.... 387 748 175 605 966 1,641 

Nov, 23.... 579 %. 169 *.. 1,009 

Nov. 24.... 4641, 338 16571, 469 1,085 3, 056 

Nov. 25.... 425 600 132 776 1,133 1,452 

Nov. 27.... 941 1,625 164 1,492 1,856 1,783 

Nov. 28.... 411 484 303 455 1,104 1,672 
Totals...3,207 4,795 1,108 4,797 7,153 9,604 


*Holiday. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Jan, 1, 
1916, to Nov. 18, 1916, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, -—Exports— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ...16,534 15,544 1,210 1,235 
Duluth-Superior 765 1,129 90 134 
65 outside mills 10,017 9,630 155 208 


Totals...... 27,316 26,303 1,455 1,577 

The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 

1916 1915 

Minneapolis ....... sveesees 74,403 69,948 

Duluth-Superior . «oe 8,442 5,080 

65 outside mills «+. 45,077 43,335 


Totals .......eeeeeeeeeeee 128,922 118,368 


tTwo days’ receipts. 




















OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


—F rom: 

Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia 

Aberdeen ........ 70.00 osee” Vaeee cece 

Amsterdam ..... 176.00 .... wees esos 

BIGGER 0c dccivics Ee «ane - dase! Sees 

GaP i cer ccncee nang MTL ae ST ae oe 

Christiania ...... 150.00 .... 152.00 151.00 

Copenhagen ..... 150.00 + 162.00 151.00 
Dundee 


52.00 61.00 





Glasgow . ee 
Gothenburg ..... 150.00 - 152.00 151.00 
Havre ......... + 131.25 oe coee weds 
a - erasggege ere 156.00 .... 158.00 157.00 
Biull ccccccccces © FR.00 nsec cose seve 
EUG cecccccvece 55.00 ++» 657.00 656.00 
Liverpool ....... 55.00 50. 00 562.00 66.00 
SS ++ 60.00 57.00 


Manchester ..... 50.00 52.00 51.00 


Marseilles ..... 131.26 ees 
Rotterdam ...... 175.00 177.00 
St. John’s, N. F.. 66.00 . Stier 


Rate from Newport ewe ts Glasgow, 52c; 
Liverpool, 52c; London, 62c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— 
Albany ......... 25.1 Philadelphia .... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* ... 21.3 
Baltimore* ..... 20.3 Philadelphiaf ... 21.3 
Baltimoret ..... 20.3 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton - 22.8 Portland ... - 27.8 
BOGOR 6s cc ccces 27.8 Portland* - 22.3 
Boston® ........ 22.3 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont .....se0 23.3 Quebec ......... 32.8 
Buffalo ......... 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
COPMEM cccccecs 22.8 Rochester ..... - 22.8 
. ee 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
SEG. iy asic wwe wee’ 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell - 22.8 Scranton ..... -. 23.8 
[Ithaca +. 22.8 Stanstead ....... 27.8 
Montreal - we'esewe 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ........es. 25.1 
Newport News*. 20.3 Utica ..... eocce S44 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* ..... 22.8 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkf ..... 23.3 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 ; 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 

, ee 22.3 7.6 14.8 
New York ..... 22.3 7.6 14.8 
Philadelphia ... 21.3 7.5 13.8 
Baltimore ..... 20.3 7.6 12.8 
Norfolk ........ 20.3 7.6 12.8 
From Chicago 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. t 
east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 





to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

PD 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
COMED sc cc cvcnce 24 Saskatoon oe 83 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook ......ce06 22 
./ See | eS Peeve 15 
Rapid City ...... a. Ree 25 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ........ 25 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 


Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 87% 
Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 

MES. 5-6 bods 0 00-0 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ......... 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont: <«.......8% 21 28% 
co eee 32 39% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 19% 
FR) GOO, seve ccecvetss 11 18% 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ..........0000% 29.4 39.0 
BL Wh oh 0 3.04.6 ote sno 6 od Ok 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans .............. 17.5 27.5 
i AS RA Pana 29.4 39.0 
OOROEOET i. sec vvvecces 29.4 39.0 
 .. SARS ere ee ee 29.4 39.0 
EE BG bid sv o's cesar eenee® 17.5 27.5 
MER 's cen bs cedecseetev asm 29.4 42.0 
PELL LEE et oes Ee 31.4 41.0 
SNEEAES, - vo velb Oe xb,c8.6'0 ode ee 29.4 39.0 
GEE 0 C00 bob Ce cetwtbes bis 32.4 42.0 
BED ci cetocrvicessteeds 32.4 42.0 
GPE ve vec ibcrhsasetde 29.4 39.0 
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KANSAS CITY. 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ...... - 24.7 
Boston ......... 28.7 Baltimore ...... 23.7 
Philadelphia ....24.7 Washington ..... 23.7 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.5 Detroit ......... 20.3 
Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester ...... - 23.7 


Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 20.9 

Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville ....... 198 
Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 

export, Kansas City to ports named: 


BOGOR. svc cccoce 24.0 Baltimore ..... - 22.0 
New York ..... . 24.0 Halifax ...... +++ 25.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 
Virginia ports... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 


St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Through foreign rates ‘on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 12 14 12 





New York ...... 
BOSCO we cicccce 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Po) Ses 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 os 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

. Va. . ° 10.5 
Albany ........ - 13.5 13.5 
TUE ccceccccee 12 ee 12 
Syracuse ...... -» 11.6 oe 11 
Rochester ...... 11 os 11 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 





Baltimore ......11.7 Boston ......... 16.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
BOG civerveces -+- 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........13.7 Albany ......... 14.2 
New York ..... + 14.7 

ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports; 


Aberdeen - 89.00 Glasgow ....... 65.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith .....: Poe 74.00 
Bristol. ...scee 80.00 Liverpool ...... 65.00 
Christiania ....165.00 London........ 65.00 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester ... 65.00 


Dundee ....... 74.00 Rotterdam -190.00 
Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 20.60 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
BOSteM  sccccscs 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ....... - 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
AIDED - 2 002000 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ...... 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ..... - 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 





Coarse Grain in Northwest 

Nov. 28.—For the week, corn was quiet 
and easy most of the time, though a fair 
demand was reported. No. 3 yellow closed 
today at 84% @85%c bu, or 6@6%c bu lower 
for the week; other grades, 75 @84c. 

Oats in cars that could be shipped east 
were in keen demand, but these were in 
limited supply. Local buyers were only 
fair buyers. Prices are 5%c lower than a 


week ago. Closing prices today: No. 3 
white, 49% @50c bu; No. 4 white, 484@ 
49%c. 


Exporters were in the market for rye but, 
owing to scarcity of cars business was lim- 
ited. Prices were firm, however, compared 
with the declines in other grains. No. 2 
closed today at $1.44@1.45 bu. 

While barley was in fairly active demand, 
it was quiet and easy, owing to scarcity of 
cars. Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
cars were hard to sell, as they could not 
be shipped east. Closing range today, 75c 
@$1.12 bu. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Nov. 28.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from al! 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Nov. 27 Nov. 25 

Destination— Nov. 25 Nov. 18 1915 1914 


London ........ 9,000 35,000 21,160 36,820 
Liverpool ...... 13,000 3,000 8,990 9,00! 
Glasgow ....... 10,000 11,000 9,000 21,835 
PS re 7,000 5,000 4,000 4,00) 
PCP Ter rere ers ae he ee 2,600 
DwUmGee ....0000 sense 16,000 ..... Bass 
po) eee 5,000 5,000 3,556 3,14 
CHIU Sscccies. copes veees 2,260 ....- 
Christiania .... ' 8,000 = ....5° socce cease 
Manchester ...5 ssece ceocs 367 ..... 
TRUE voce cies toads | ate sures 7,000 
France ........ 6,000 43,000 12,503 41,422 
Amsterdam .... 45,000 ..... seeee seees 
Rotterdam 26,000 « wacie’ cvviee 61,281 
WON Dasewtveds: sense «eves 3,572 ...-- 
Copenhagen ... 1,000 ..... 4,868 47,627 
Bergen ........ 8,000 7,000 ..... eee 
Norway, Sweden ..... . ebbee 11,869 63,126 
Gibraltar ...... 15,000 48,000 ..... te 0 
Cuba .......605 16,000 5,000 23,613 7,19) 
Hayti ......... 1,000 3,000 ..... seers 
San Domingo... ..... < ree 1,885 


8,482 20,674 


Other W. I.’s... 
25,000 24,000 17,000 8,000 


Cen. America... 





Bvasad. ov wivrere 1,000 15,000 6,869 10,11! 
Other S. A. .... 8,000 6,000 39,783 3,459 
B. N. America. ..... «..... 3,882 2,414 
Africa ......4.. BOO veces ares Ros 
QERONE “scccdsre diesen 3,000 8,979 14,652 
TOAAIS: vce ie 213,000 259,000 189,093 356,194 
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(Continued from page 598.) 
until the day after the order was placed. 
The delay was peculiarly exasperating, 
because the mill’s offer was 5c bbl under 
the successful bid. 

The Northern Trust Co., of Fargo, N. 
D., is suing the Consolidated Grain Co., 
of Duluth, for $10,000, as a result of the 
failure of the North Dakota Grain Co., 
of Dazey and Walum, N. D. The com- 
pany, just before its failure, assigned 
grain tickets to the Duluth concern. The 
trust company claims that the grain was 
not the property of the elevator company, 
but was owned by farmers who had it 
stored in the company’s elevators. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 260,000 bus in three days. The 
total, Nov. 28, was about 10,405,000 bus, 
against 4,255,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,720,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,933,000 
bus, against 4,087,000 in 1915. 

With Winnipeg December about 3c 
over Minneapolis, no Canadian wheat is 
being worked to. this market. The price 
of No. 1 northern is 5@7c bu too high. 


Based on the close today (Nov. 28), 
the average prices paid to farmers at in- 
terior stations in the Northwest were: 
for No. 1 northern wheat, $1.72; for No. 2 
northern, $1.67; for light-weight wheat, 
$1.28. 

Hard winter wheat is only in fair de- 
mand at Minneapolis. No. 2 Kansas is 
quoted at December price to 5c over; 
No. 2 Nebraska, 2c under to le over De- 
cember; No. 2 Montana, 3c under to 
December price. 

Bright milling durum wheat is selling 
in Minneapolis on the following basis: 
No. 1, 3c under to 2c over Duluth De- 
cember; No. 2, 8@3c under; No. 3, 30@ 
15¢ under. Lower grades are almost un- 
salable unless in cars that can be reloaded 
for eastern shipment. 

Buying by Pacific Coast mills and ex- 
porters has placed western wheat prices 
out of line with Minneapolis, and no 
husiness can now be done. Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho blue-stem is quoted in 
Minneapolis nominally at December 
price, early bart at 5c over December, 
forty-fold at 2c under December, and red 
Russian at 7c under Decemver. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

A sale of malt sprouts was made Nov. 
27 at $24 ton, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Offerings of screenings were more lib- 
eral last week but, so far, there has been 
no weakening in price. 

H. Schomaker, of the Western Grain 
Products Co., Hammond, Ind., is in Min- 
neapolis today, investigating the screen- 
ings situation. 

Mill oats are fairly strong at 40@48c 
bu, bulk, at Minneapolis. Demand is 
chiefly for heavy oats, the light-weight, 
seedy stuff being neglected. 

The rye mill of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co, at Kilbourn, Wis., which was 
burned Nov. 17, was of 250 bbls capacity, 
and not 125 bbls, as reported in the ac- 
count of the fire. 

Several lots of Pacific Coast barley, ag- 
gregating 250,000 bus, were sold during 
the week in Minneapolis and Chicago for 
December-February shipment. Blue 
brewing is quoted. at $1.25, and white 
harley at $1.35, bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 


apolis. 
TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


H. P. Hathaway, general agent of the 
Kanawha Despatch, Cincinnati, was in 
Minneapolis Nov. 27, calling on millers. 

Lake line acceptances of flour and feed 
have been so restricted that there is no 
anxiety about lake carriers cleaning up all 
shipments accepted at Duluth for lake 
forwarding. ‘The same-is also true at 
Lake Michigan ports. 

In the complaint of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co. and the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. against the Rock 
Island road, alleging unreasonableness of 
rates on millfeed shipments from Minne- 
apolis to Iowa points, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission found for the plain- 
tiffs and granted the reparation asked for, 


Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantie seaboard, through rates on flour 
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from Minneapolis were today (Nov. 27) 

uoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): ‘Fo Aberdeen, 92.3; 
Amsterdam, 198.3; Baltic basis, 172.3; 
Bristol, 97.3; Christiania, 172.3; Copen- 
hagen, 172.3; Cardiff, 72.3; Dundee, 77.3; 
Glasgow, 72.3; Hull, 112.3; Leith, 77.3; 
Liverpool, 72.3; London, 72.3; Manches- 
ter, 72.3; Marseilles, 153.75; Rotterdam, 
197.3; St. John’s, N. F., 91.8. 


AUSTRALIA OPTIMISTIC 


Splendid Crop Prospects, With Reduced 
Cereal Crop Area—Enormous Grain 
Sale to British Government 


AveLame, So. Aust., Oct. 23.—The area 
sown to wheat this season in New South 
Wales is officially estimated at 4,524,000 
acres, against 5,171,864 last year, or a 
decrease of 121% per cent. Less wheat is 
likely to be cut for feed than at last har- 
vest, and the forecast is that 3,802,882 
acres will be reserved for wheat, which is 
about 10 per cent less than last year. 

Earlier in the year it was estimated 
that there would be a reduction of 20 per 
cent in the area sown, but, as has proved 
to be the case in Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, that view was altogether too pessi- 
mistic. 

At the beginning of August, when 
planting was still in progress, it was esti- 
mated that the area sown in Victoria was 
3,338,000 acres, of which it was expected 
that 3,038,000 would be reserved for 
grain. This compares with 3,679,971 acres 
reaped last season. 

In South Australia the area seeded is 
reckoned officially at 3,031,889 acres, com- 
pared with 3,220,645 in 1915. Unless 
something extraordinary should happen, 
it is not at all likely that more than 
450,000 acres will be cut for hay. On the 
present outlook, therefore, the total area 
stripped for grain in the three principal 
wheat-growing states will probably be 
9,422,771 acres, against 10,654,259 in 
1915-16, and 8,124,189 in 1914-15. 

Generally speaking, the season through- 
out the Commonwealth has been excellent. 
There have been splendid winter rains, 
which count for so much under Austra- 
lian conditions of agriculture. The crops, 
for the most part, though rather late, 
particularly in South Australia, are mak- 
ing capital progress, and in many locali- 
ties, unless something untoward should 
occur, the average yields will be appre- 
ciably higher than those recorded last 
season. 

The returns last harvest averaged 15.90 
bus in Victoria and New South Wales, 
and 12.46 in South Australia. Without 
being unduly optimistic, a total yield of 
120,000,000 bus for the three states named 
does not appear to be out of the way. 
Western Australia, Queensland and Tas- 
mania will probably add 20,000,000 bus 
to that aggregate, and so provide a ship- 
ping surplus of approximately 100,000,- 
000 bus; with the carry forward from the 
last crop, there will be between 180,000,000 
and 190,000,000 bus for export in the 12 
months from Dec. 1 next. 


A £4,000,000 GRAIN DEAL 


Following upon a recent meeting of the 
Australian Wheat Board, the prime min- 
ister, Mr. Hughes, mentioned that, as a 
result of successful negotiations, the 
British government had agreed to pur- 
chase 500,000 tons of Australian wheat at 
“entirely satisfactory terms.” 

“The transaction is an f.o.b. one,” de- 
clared the minister. “This relieves the 
Commonwealth of the obligation to pro- 
vide tonnage. Indeed, its beneficial influ- 
ence will be felt in several directions. It 
has so cleared the way that the govern- 
ment has been able to make arrangements 
with the Commonwealth Bank for the 
financing of the next season’s crop. At 
the same time, it has relieved the freight 
situation, which was becoming strained 
to a marked extent from the financial 
side. It means the making available of 
several million pounds sterling, and, in 
view of the bounteous rains and the pros- 
pects of the coming wheat harvest, it 
should make the farmer feel that he 
stands in a very satisfactory position.” 

Although Mr. Hughes declined to an- 
nounce the price obtained for this parcel 
of wheat, it has been learned from reli- 
able sources that Australia is to receive 
4s per bu, f.o.b. This means a little 
under £4,000,000 to the Commonwealth. 
It is understood that the financial ar- 
rangements to which the minister referred 





involve an advance of 2s or 2s 6d per bu 
to farmers on the new season’s crop. 

Even more important than the actual 
disposal of this quantity of wheat which, 
after all, amounts to only about a quarter 
of the grain not yet shipped, is the fact 
that it has been purchased f.o.b. This 
means that Great Britain has undertaken 
to provide the ships necessary to shift the 
wheat overseas. Taking the average ca- 
pacity of wheat ships as 6,500 tons, Great 
Britain will have to find a fleet of 77 ves- 
sels. The terms of the sale are under- 
stood to allow the contract to be filled 
with either this season’s wheat or next 
season’s and the delivery therefore may 
extend over many months. The relief 
which this arrangement must represent to 
the freight market is obvious. 

At present, the various state govern- 
ments and the members of the Australian 
Wheat Board, together with leading 
bankers, are considering ways and means 
of financing the coming wheat crop. Two 
alternative proposals are being discussed 
with the manager of the Commonwealth 
Bank, Denison Miller. Nothing definite 
has been settled so far, but there is every 
reason to believe that satisfactory ar- 
rangements will eventually be arrived at. 


THE WHEAT “POOL’s” OPERATIONS 


Up to Oct. 16, the number of bags of 
wheat received on account of the Aus- 
tralian wheat “pool” was 53,913,000, av- 
eraging three bus each. The stocks held 
by shipping agents on that date amount- 
ed to 28,406,000 bags, and the stocks held 
by millers on storage to 3,713,000, 

The quantity of wheat shipped, exclu- 
sive of the wheat equivalent of the flour 
exported by the Australian Wheat Board, 
had been—New South Wales, 4,580,000 


bags; Victoria, 4,309,000; South Aus- 
tralia, 2,165,000; Western Australia, 
1,459,000. 


The net indebtedness of the local and 
eastern trade at 4s 9d per bu, and for 
South Africa, at 5s 114d per bu, for the 
“pool” to the imperial government and the 
Australian banks on Oct. 16 totaled £9,- 
532,000. ' 

* * 

Shipments of wheat and flour from the 
Commonwealth for the current season are 
indicated below, with comparison: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1913-14 1915-16 
South Australia ....... 10,317,183 7,114,427 
bi a. ROPE E EE 16,990,940 13,129,445 
New South Wales ..... 18,408,295 14,580,081 
Western Australia ..... 7,368,175 4,665,497 
Queensland ........0.. 60 13 








eT ere re 53,084,653 39,489,463 
FLOUR, TONS 

1913-14 1915-16 

South Australia ............ 26,356 38,049 
WONOREU sc vac beciocrvesnces 76,249 80,908 
New South Wales .......... 53,297 71,627 
Western Australia ......... 22,053 26,316 
~ ree ee 267 13 
pe eee a tie 368 
WOON Sa ec keds cevsewesecs 178,222 217,281 


Reducing fiour to the equivalent of 
wheat, shipments from Australia since 
Dec. 1 last have amounted to appyoxi- 
mately 50,300,000 bus of grain, or 36 per 
cent of the surplus available, against 
nearly 62,000,000 bus, or 95 per cent of 
the total available in the last normal ship- 
ping season. 

Summarized, the crop position of Aus- 
tralia last week was in bushels approxi- 
mately as follows, compared. with the 
corresponding periods of previous seasons, 
omitting last year, owing to the abnormal 
shortage. 

1913 


1914 1916 


Crops ..... 91,981,070 103,887,998 179,622,220 
Surpluses.. 56,000,000 65,887,998 139,622,220 
Exports ... 48,068,107 61,995,753 650,353,513 
Available... 7,931,893 8,892,245 89,268,707 


ELEVATORS IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


In the New South Wales Legislative 
Assembly recently the minister for agri- 
culture, Mr. Grahame, in moving the sec- 
ond reading of the grain elevator bill, 
said for this year’s crop alone the cost of 
bags to the farmers in that state would 
be, roughly, £637,000. At present wheat 
must be handled five times in its trans- 
fer from the farm to the ship. Only 
four handlings would be required under 
the bulk system. 

The government wishes to erect about 
200 elevators, the total cost of which 
would be about £2,000,000. The scheme 
embraces terminal elevators at Sydney, 
having a capacity of 3,000,000 bus, a ter- 
minal elevator at Newcastle with a capac- 
ity of 100,000, five country elevators of 


609 


300,000 each, 15 of 20,000, 20 of 15,000, 30 
of 10,000, 90 of 50,000, and 44 of 30,000. 

The idea is to push on with the con- 
struction of the Sydney and the larger 
country elevators so soon as the bill is 
passed. The cost of handling the Sydney 
elevator would be £8,500 per annum, that 
at Newcastle £6,500, and that of the 
country elevators about £700. It is ex- 

ted that, as a result of the system of 
handling the grain in bulk, the saving to 
the farmers would be 414d to 5d per bu. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADE 

The over-sea trade of the Common- 
wealth during August, as revealed in the 
latest official statistics to hand, showed 
healthier movements than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Imports 
were set down at £7,345,186 and exports 
at £6,019,018, against £8,122,981, and 
£5,336,646, respectively, in 1915. Thus the 
adverse trade balance of £2,786,335 for 
the eighth month of last year has been 
reduced to £1;326,168. 

The excess of inward over outward 
trade has been £3,545,966 for the current 
year, against £3,317,973 last year, the 
curtailment of gold exports having been 
almost offset by the larger exports of 
produce. In view of the favorable sea- 
son and the prospect.of a more adequate 
supply of tonnage in the ensuing nine 
months than in the previous nine, there is 
every reason to expect that the trade 
figures soon will reveal a substantial mar- 
gin of exports. 

The total quantity of wheat handled by 
the South Australian wheat “pool” was 
29,975,000 bus. Allowing for grain re- 
served for seed and not handled by the 
“pool,” purchases by millers, and ship- 
ments to the other states, before the “pool” 
came into operation, there is apparently 
every justification for the official esti- 
mate of 34,134,504 bus as the total of the 
1915-16 South Australian wheat crop. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 6 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 2; total, 
cars, 11. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
20,710 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 93,400 patent hoops, 72,400 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


Sales Make 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 

Noy. 25.*21,385 32,535 21,985 26,220 24,765 
Nov. 18. 34,865 33,370 21,425 29,760 29,455 
Nov. 11. 25,905 25,310 19,170 29,145 21,215 
Nov. 4. 24,670 23,550 20,525 34,570 19,590 
Oct. 28.. 16,020 29,785 23,585 27,070 17,022 
Oct. 21.. 16,080 30,095 15,080 30,770 19,285 
Oct. 14.. 19,620 29,850 26,105 45,655 21,505 


*These figures include 1,354 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 


stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
a err ree 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7%@ 7T%Cc 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.00@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.75 @11.00 
ROE WO, FE --6.6:0,5:4b05 40 s80 ae 9.25@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M ......cccceeees 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ............. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... 30@ 40 
Head linings, small lots,-M..... 40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -——Barrels—, No. 1915 

shops sold made shops. sold 

Nov. 25.... 4 1,710 2,510 3 1,535 
Nov. 18.... 5 4,315 3,860 5 8,230 
Nov. 11.... 4 2,380 3,440 5 9,155 
Nov. 4.... 6 3,665 3,916 5 3,860 
Oct. 28.... 6 3,085 1,655 3 3,415 
Oct. 21.... 4 1,240 1,565 5 7,345 
Oct. 14.... 4 2,975 2,595 4 6,560 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Winona. 





Adamson Commission in New York 

Major-General George W. Goetlials 
and the commission appointed by the 
President to investigate the desirability 
of an eight-hour day on railroads have 
been given permission to use the customs 
house in New York for the sessions of the 
commission. The session will begin soon, 
but no definite date has been announced 
by General Goethals, chairman of the 
commission. ‘The other members of the 
commission are W. D. Clark, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and George 
Rublee, of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27, 1916 








Mills generally were busy last week on 
old contracts, and some did a fair volume 
of new business. However, demand has 
quieted down and sales are falling Off. 
Buyers are taking their wants as needed, 
and from now to Jan. 1 nothing more 
than the usual steady and limited trade 
is expected. 

Prices were held firm at a slight reduc- 
tion from previous week’s quotations. 
This induced some eastern buyers to 
come into the market for small lots. Re- 

rts from country mills varied as to 
southern trade. Some claim a fairly 
active demand, others say conditions are 
about normal with mills running up to 
capacity on old orders, and a few de- 
scribed the demand as slow, with very 
little new business. 

Export business was fairly active. A 
fair-sized portion of the Holland con- 
tract was secured by a local concern, and 
a good round lot was also sold to the Con- 
tinent. Inquiries were good from both 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, 
but most of the business was booked to 
the latter. Demand from the West In- 
dies was good, and several fair-sized 
sales were made. for January-February 
shipment, to include carrying charges. 

Local millers are fairly active on new 
business, ere by moderate sales 
among established trade. Demand for 
clears of good quality and strength was 
fair, but no large lots were sold. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $8.80@9; straight, 
$8.55@8.75; first clear, $7.50@7.80; sec- 
ond clear, $6.50@6.80; low-grade, $6.10@ 
6.40,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$8.40@8.75; second patent, $8.10@8.25; 
extra fancy, $7.80@8; second clear, $6.90 
$7.25; low-grade, $6@6.50,—jute or cot- 
ton. Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy pat- 
ent, $8.60@8.80; straight, $8.20@8.50; 
cut-off, $7.90@8.20,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $9@9.50; first clear, $8.35@8.85,— 
jute. Rye, $8.05; dark, $7.65,—jute. 

Demand for millfeed slackened, espe- 
cially for bran, which showed a weakness 
at the close. Prices on other feeds were 
held firmly. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather last week was favorable to 
the growing wheat throughout Missouri 
and southern Illinois. There were timely 
rains, which will be of material help to 
the crop. Only one or two complaints of 
Hessian fly were received, and these were 
not of a serious nature. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...Looks very well; raining 
and much colder, but not freezing... 
Good...Some complaints of Hessian fly, 
otherwise looks O. K...Good start... 
Making good progress except very late 
sown, which was hurt somewhat by re- 
cent cold spell; plenty of moisture. ..No 
complaints... Very good with the excep- 
tion of Hessian fly in some fields... 
condition, very little fly. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Tl, 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Nov. 25 was 33,800, rep- 
resenting 83 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 33,800, or 83 per cent, the 
previous week, 35,000, or 86 per cent, a 
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year ago, and 24,600, or 60 per cent, in 
1914. 
Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 


of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 46,700, repre- 
senting 77 per cent, compared with 47,200, 
or 78 per cent, the previous week, 46,600, 
or 77 per cent, a year ago, and 42,100, or 
70 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

The Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., 
O’Fallon, Ill, unsolicited gave a general 
advance in salary of 121% per cent to all 
its employees. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, Chicago, was in St. Louis last 
week attending the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club Thanksgiving dinner. 

J. Brewer, sales-manager of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co. and 
Frank E. Huhn, of the A. Huhn Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, were in St. Louis last 
week. 

L. P. Kraft, vice-president of the 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, 
Ill, and manager of the Collinsville mill, 
who has been seriously ill for some time, 
is reported to be improving. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill, home for a trip through the 
South, stated that he had found prospects 
of doing business very as stocks 
were low throughout that section. 

William Murdock has been appointed 
general manager of the Chase Bag Co., 
to succeed L. C. Besson, who will act as 
financing and purchasing agent in the 
company’s New York office. Duane Hall 
has been made assistant manager. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club held its 
annual Thanksgiving dinner Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 21, at the Planters’ Hotel. 
There were about 76 present. Some inter- 
esting talks were given. The Millers’ 
Quartette rendered the musical pro- 
gramme. 





Technologists Hold Meeting 


WasHinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—The 
sixth annual meeting of the American 
Society of Milling and Baking Technol- 
ogists, held in this city Wednesday, Nov. 
22, was the largest in point of attendance, 
and one of the best in programme and 
general interest, that has held by the 
society. Dr. J. A. LeClere, the secretary- 
treasurer, reported that the association 
now has 65 members. 

President R. W. Thatcher chose as the 
subject of his annual address “Some 
Practical Problems in Grain Standardiza- 
tion,” in which he discussed in detail the 
provisions of the new grain standards act. 
Other papers presented were: “Bread 
Flour Standards of the Immediate Fu- 
ture,” by David Chidlow; “Essentials in 
Commercial Laboratory Work on Flour,” 
by Robert Dewar; “Studies on Acidity,” 
by B. R. Jacobs; “Baking Powder Prob- 
lems,” by J. R. Chittick; “Some Mill 
Chemistry Problems,” by John C. Sum- 
mers, and “Protein and Gluten in Wheat 
and Flour,” by Leila Dunton. 

At the business session, officers for the 
ensuing year were re-elected as follows: 
Dr. R. W. Thatcher, president; Dr. B. R. 
Jacobs, of the Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, vice- 
president, and Dr. J. A. LeClerc, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, secretary-treasurer. 
The officers, with C. H. Bailey, of Wash- 
ington, and F. W. Emmons, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, constitute 
the executive committee. 

At the close of the meeting the execu- 
tive committee announced the names of 
the new referees for next year. This year 
the committee has not only appointed 
referees, but associates. The referees will 
make an early selection of the subjects 
which are to be given special considera- 


tion, and in eeeieetion with the chemists 
of the various g plants throughout 
the country will arrive at conclusions, all 
of which will be collaborated and pre- 
sented at the next annual meeting in the 
form of annual reports. 

The new referees are as follows: mill- 


- ing, Leila Dunton, Manhattan, Kansas; 


associate, J. F. Burchard, Dominion Re- 
search Laboratory, Winnipeg, Man; bak- 
ing, Miss H. L. Wessling, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C; associate, 
Miss Purdy, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Guelph, t; analytical methods, 
D. H. Grant, Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C; associate, F. W. Emmons, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; bak- 
ing powders, J. K. Phelps, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C; associate, 
Mabel C. Mosher, Agricultural College, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has en- 
tered an order suspending, from Nov. 29, 
1916, until May 29, 1917, the operation of 
certain items in tariffs of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railway Co. and C. 
E. Fulton, agent. The suspended items 
provide for the cancellation of a com- 
modity rate of 6.3c per 100 lbs on grain 
and grain products in carloads from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
and certain other destinations via Cin- 
cinnati. The rates were first suspended 
from Aug. 1 until Nov. 29, 1916. 

The commission has further suspended, 
from Nov. 29, 1916, until May 29, 1917, the 
operation of items in the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad Co. tariff which provide for 
the cancellation of joint rates applicable 
to the transportation of grain and grain 
prodicts from Argo, Ill, and other sta- 
tions on the Chicago & Alton Railroad to 
eastern points via the Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Co. and Buffalo, New 
York. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Solution for Car Shortage 


Testimony given before the [Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission was to the 
effect that if shippers were to release 
32,000 cars daily in about four days’ time, 
the car shortage would be a thing of the 
past. The hearing was on the application 
of Illinois roads for increased demurrage 
rates as a means of forcing the release 
of cars held by shippers for storage, 
rather than pay a higher rate at a ware- 
house. 

In the testimony of W. H. Rotchford, 
of the Western Demurrage and Storage 
Bureau, it was brought out that, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion report, $9,657,235 was paid by the 
shippers in the fiscal year ended June 30 
in demurrages. This represents charges 
for 32,224 cars held out of service every 
day, and, according to Mr. Rotchford, if 
these cars were released after four days 
straight, the shortage of freight facilities 
would be overcome. 





Farmers Oppose Export Embargo. 

A call has been issued to organized 
growers to meet in Chicago for a special 
cost-finding conference to be held Dec. 
8-9. The meeting is called by the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers’ Co-operative 
Associations, representing 300,000 organ- 
ized grain farmers in nine leading grain 
states, whose business this year, according 
to Department of Agriculture estimates, 
will total $1,500,000,000. The grain farm- 
ers will come together under the auspices 
of the National Conference on Marketin 
and Farm Credits, in the fourth annua 
session at the Hotel Sherman Dec. 4-9. 

“The organized grain growers are not 
in favor of an embargo on grain exports,” 
according to Herman W. Danforth, of 
Washington, Ill, president of the Na- 
tional council. “They contend that the 
law of supply and demand should be 
allowed to work unhampered. They main- 
tain that an embargo on one product 
would be class legislation. Our farmers 
prefer to overhaul present marketing 
methods from country elevator to export 
markets.” 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
representing 70,000 organized farmers of 
the Northwest, will participate in the con- 
ference. The Canadian grain growers 
will send a delegation and a speaker. The 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ associations of 
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Illinois, Kansas, Indiana, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio, Ne- 
braska and Iowa are arranging to send 
delegates. 

Over 2,000,000 American farmers will 
be represented by delegations at the com- 
ing conference, according to reports re- 
ceived by the officers. 





Recent Freight-Car Purchases 

The Illinois Central Railroad has 
ordered 1,000 gondolas from the Pullman 
Co. and 1,000 of the same type from the 
Haskell & Barker Car Co., which will 
build 500 stock cars for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. The De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad closed 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. 
for 400 auto cars and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad has ordered 
100 center constructions from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. The New York Central Rail- 
road is in ‘the market for 1,000 composite 
gondola cars. 

It is reported from Chicago that fed- 
eral Judge Carpenter has approved the 
purchase of 2,000 box cars Receiver 
Dickinson of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 





An Argentine Comment 

Cuicago, Itt., Nov. 27.—E. G. O’Fallen, 
a director of the Buenos Aires Grain 
Exchange, and a member of the arbitra- 
tion committee for North and South 
America, is in the United States investi- 
gating the methods of operating the grain 
exchanges, the handling of grain, and 
market conditions generally. 

‘He says the Argentine crops will be 
very small this year, estimating the wheat 
yield at 18,000,000 to 30,000,000 bus. The 
flaxseed crop is a failure, and corn may 
be unless there are good rains at once. 
The loss of the crops is due to drouth 
and locusts. 

Consumption of wheat in Argentina is 
about 2,500,000 metric tons of 2,240 lbs 
annually. Corn consumption is 1,500,000 
tons, and oats about 200,000. 

Prices on grain sent out from Buenos 
Aires have always been questioned by the 
trade here. Mr. O’Fallen says they are 
made up largely by taking the average of 
the bid and offering prices when there are 
no sales. There are 400 grain men, mem- 
bers of the Buenos Aires exchange, and 
seats are worth $3,000, in paper money. 
About 90 per cent of the grain business 
in Buenos Aires is done outside of the 
exchange. In Rosario, where there is a 
large speculative business, with modern 
methods used, practically all the business 
is transacted on the exchange, where seats 
are valued at $7,000. 

While in Chicago, Mr. O’Fallen visited 
the plant of the Corn Products Co. at 
Argo. He passed one day at Duluth, and 
two in Chicago, the balance of his time 
being spent in the East. 

C. H. CHAtten. 





Investments in Canada 

Investment of American capital in 
Canada has increased $341,151,000 to 
$978,054,952 from 1913 to Oct. 1, 1916. 
British investment in Canada on Oct. | 
amounted to $2,914,000,000. Canadian 
loans in London in 1913 aggregated $236,- 
815,000, in 1914 $188,865,000, in 1915 $41,- 
175,000 and in 1916 to date, $5,000,000. The 
United States in 1909 took only 3.90 per 
cent of Canadian issues, while so far this 
year it has taken 75 per cent of these 
issues. Germany’s Canadian investment 
holdings in August last were placed ai 
$17,855,000, and French holdings at 
$19,000,000. 





Southwestern Output 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 27.—The oui- 
put of 65 mills in Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, outside of Kansas 


City, as ed to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percen' 
Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivi 
Last week ...... 285,120 269,357 
Week previous... 282,120 269,116 
Year ago ........ 235,920 178,255 
Two years ago... 245,580 202,772 
rting mills 


Export shipments b 
were 15,399 bbis last week, 7477 the week 
previous, 11,363 a year ago and 33,521 two 
years ago. 

Out of 65 mills reporting, 23 reporte:| 
domestic business good, 15 fair and ”! 


slow and quiet. 
R. E. Srerrinc. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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Slowly the situation in regard to gov- 
ernment control of wheat and flour is 
clearing. As regards wheat, the state will 
he the sole buyer of the article; but flour 
importers are left much as they were 
before. 

C.i.f. business is at a dead stop and, 
until the excitement in the American 
wheat markets has subsided, foreign flour 
business will be difficult. This is a pity 
because, at the present high price of meat, 
bread must be more and more the staple 
food of the people. There is a scarcity 
of spot stuff and of flour to arrive soon, 
which’ has sent prices still higher. 

American top spring wheat patents are 
held at 59s 6d@6ls ex-store, and Minne- 
sota patents at 58s 6d@60s. It is not 
easy to make these prices, but importers 
are very firm, in view of the prohibitive 
cif. quotations. American spring wheat 
clears are disappearing, but now and 
again a fancy mark changes hands at 57s 
Gd ex-store, while first clears would come 
at 56s, There are a few Canadian clears, 
too dark for making good-class bread, 
which are available at about 54s ex-store. 

Kansas hard wheat patents on spot 
come at 57s 64@59s ex-store, and seconds 
would make 56s 6d@57s. C.i.f. prices are 
hopelessly beyond our parity. 

Manitoba exports on spot have advanced 
quite as sharply as any other over-sea 
flour, 58@59s ex-store being the spot 
value. For good-class patents, 59s 6d@ 
60s is, the value. The lowest shipment 
offers for Manitoba exports are around 
5is@57s 6d net, c.i.f., which is more than 
importers will pay. . 

American low-grades are apparently 
out of the market, while 40s c,i.f. cabled 
from Minneapolis checks over-sea_ busi- 
ness, 

London millers have advanced their 
prices 2s, bringing households to 60s. 
Only a dragging trade in country flour is 
passing at 56@58s ex-rail. 

There is still a famine in over-sea soft 
wheat flour, California patents being held 
at 548, while some Australians are avail- 
able at 58@53s 6d, ex-store. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 

Oct. 27 Oct. 20 








Australi@ cs'nss ciicesic des cecee 18,245 8,143 
United States (Atlantic ports) 6,998 37,151 
Canna (ies ew i 6b 04 Cowes td ows 2,600 4,749 

Totalg ccscccnescossescsves 27,748 60,043 


\verage receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 

Oct. 27 Sept. 29 Sept. 1 

Foreign wheat*® ...... 90,484 64,626 52,543 

British wheatt ....... 3,333 2,395 

Foreign flourt 22,994 23,153 
Foreign and British 

42,582 46,014 


MOUres cccdievoddceves 47,706 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 
8). 


(280 Ib 
OATMEAL 
The advance in flour has had its effect 
on oatmeal, which is moving up. Aber- 
deen is quoted at 23s@23s 6d, and Mid- 
lothian at 26@27s, per 112 Ibs. There is 
a little American medium offered at £19 
5s ton, while the fine variety is worth 
£20 5s. 
MILLFEED 
Millfeed is still rising, establishing new 
records from week to week. Coarse mid- 
dlings are held at £14@£14 5s ton, and 
medium bran at £11@£11 10s. These 


abnormal prices are due partly to the 
entire absence of foreign competition, 
and also to the fact that so many country 
mills are closed down or working short 
time. 
THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money has been decidedly scarce at in- 

tervals, but at present there is a plentiful 





applications have been made for treasury 
bills. The steady decline in commercial 
bills is due to the fact that the govern- 
ment is paying for much of the supplies 
of foodstuffs, etc., by means of treasury 
bills, whereas they used to be paid for 
with commercial bills. It is roughly esti- 
mated that the market holds two-thirds 





The First London Corn Exchange 


supply. A large amount has changed 
hands in connection with various interest 
and dividend payments today (Nov. 1), 
and the general demand is active. 
rate for call loans has been mostly 5 per 
cent, but at the close today there was 
plenty of money offering at 414. 

There has been practically nothing do- 
ing in ordinary discount bills, but large 


less of commercial bills than it did before 
the war. p 

Discount rates are as follows: three 
months’ bills, 5 9-16@55%% per cent; 
four-months’ bills, 5 9-16@55%; six months’ 
bills, 55,@5 11-16; trade bills, 6@61,. 
The bank rate remains at 6 per cent. 

This week the subscription list of the 
new French loan was closed and, although 


take aes yt 





The Present London Corn Exchange 








no definite details are yet obtainable, it 
is believed that 20,000,000 francs have 
been subscribed by the people of Great 
Britain. It is understood that the small 
investor was largely in evidence. 


THE LONDON CORN EXCHANGE 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the interiors of the first Mark Lane Corn 
Exchange and of the present building. 
The old building shown herewith was built 
in 1747 and, as can be seen from the illus- 
tration, was an open quadrangle, not 
roofed in, although one can hardly imagine 
London weather suitable for an open 
building, and considerable difficulty must 
have been experienced in those days in 
keeping samples dry. 

The illustration is a reproduction of 
an old engraving which hangs in the board 
room of the directors of the present Corn 
Exchange. The building now used was 
erected in 1879. It is exceedingly spa- 
cious and very light and the illustration 
only shows the center part, known as the 
Clock Stands. 

Mark Lane, several centuries ago, was 
known as Mart Lane, owing to a mart or 
market being held near by. Its records 
go back as far as 1285, and it therefore 
has. been connected with markets for over 
600 years. 

ROYAL COMMISSION’S REGULATIONS 

The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies has issued the following regulations 
in regard to the sale of wheat in the 
United Kingdom: 

The commission has appointed certain 
firms, among whom are Joseph Wiles & 
Son, Ltd., and Payne & Routh, London, 
as agents for the sale of wheat imported 
or to arrive. The list of agent firms may 
be altered or extended from time to time, 
and the trade will be informed through 
the principal corn trade associations. 

The agents appointed by the commis- 
sion will sell only to millers, either direct 
or through brokers, and only: at the price 
fixed by the commission. 

The commission will inform the trade 
from time to time, through the principal 
corn trade associations, or through the 
agent firms, at what price sales will be 
made, The price fixed in each exchange 
until further notice is the price ruling in 
that exchange on Tuesday, Oct. 31. 

No person or firm is to be permitted to 
resell, at a profit, wheat bought through 
the commission or its agents. 

The commission desires the distribution 
of wheat to pass through the customary 
channels. Millers should, therefore, ar- 
range to keep their usual suppliers, 
whether agents or brokers, fully informed 
of their estimated requirements. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WHEAT 


Since the government formed the Royal 
Commission to take over the control of 
the wheat and flour supplies of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the price of wheat has risen 
from about 73 to 81s per qr. What has 
been going on no one knows, but it is pre- 
sumed that the members of the commis- 
sion, having made up their minds that the 
supplies of wheat were likely to be scarce 
during the coming winter, have been 
steadily making enormous purchases 
through their various agents. 

They probably came to the conclusion 
that it was better to assure themselves of 
a safe supply of wheat, no matter what 
price had to be paid. The commission has 
also apparently come to the conclusion 
that it will not be necessary for it to in- 
terfere with the purchases of flour made 
by importers. It undoubtedly reckons 
that if it does what it can to control the 
price of wheat, and assure a plentiful 
supply, the price of impérted flour will 
be automatically controlled. 

This being the case, the importers are 
carrying on their trade along the usual 
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Movable Ovens of a German Field Bakery 
Photograph from Paul Thompson, New York. 


lines, but owing to the fact that Ameri- 
can and Canadian mill offers are so con- 
siderably out of line with the price of 
home-milled flours, they are doing a very 
small business. 

HOME MILLS’ COMPETITION 


The price of town households, which is 
the nearest equivalent to an export pat- 
ent grade, is now 60s per sack, delivered 
to the baker, subject to a discount of 
about 1s per sack, so the price is really 
59s to the baker who takes advantage of 
the discount. 

Minneapolis mills are asking 64s net, 
c.i.f., or equivalent to about 67s delivered 
to the baker, after war risk, landing and 
other charges have been added. Needless 
to say, this price permits of no business. A 
large Canadian mill was offering its ex- 
port patent grades on Monday at 58s net, 
c.i.f., but even this comparatively cheap 
price met with no sales, as it could not 
compete with the prices of the home 
millers. 

PRICE OF BREAD 

The average price of bread in London 
at the present time is 914d per 4-lb loaf. 
Some shops are getting 10d, and in some 
of the poorer districts bread is still sell- 
ing for 9d. As flour has advanced con- 
siderably since these prices went into 
effect, a rise of another 44d per loaf is 
expected soon. ‘This would make the 
average price 10d or 20c per 4-lb loaf, in 
other words, 5c per lb, which is the price 
of bread in America in normal times. 


LIVERPOOL, NOV. 1 

The foreign flour market, in sympathy 
with the advance in wheat, has propor- 
tionately advanced in all positions. The 
comparative scarcity of offers and the 
exorbitant cost for shipment are factors 
bound to strengthen the hands of holders. 
During the week imported flours have 
changed hands in moderate quantities at 
irregular prices. It is difficult to find a 
buyer willing to hazard a purchase in 
quantity for forward delivery at near 
present spot values. 

The nominal minimum price of Ameri- 
can patents is about 58s per 280 lbs, or 2s 
dearer. Local flours are also 2s dearer, 
bakers grade being quoted at 55@56s. 

American and Canadian millers, both 
spring and winter, have raised their lim- 
its. Minnesota patents are nominally up 
from 60s, Canadian springs from 58s, 
soft winters from 57s 6d, and Kansans 
from 60s c.i.f. 

Low-grade flours on spot are firmer, 
which checks business, but some second 
bakers to arrive changed hands at 38s 
c.i.f. For shipment, America askes 41s 
6d c.i.f. for same quality, which is quite 
out of reach for profitable importation. 

Australian flours for shipment have 
advanced Is to 53s@454s c.i.f. per 280 lbs, 
which is above buyers’ views. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 2,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 36,000, against 185,000 the same week 
last year. 

FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Mar- 
ket for flour is very irregular. We hear 
of no fresh American c.i.f. business. 





First-hand offers from America range 
58@65s for Kansas and spring patents, 
and 60s@62s 6d for winter patents. Low- 
grades are in good demand, but resellers 
are accepting considerably under the 
price asked by first-hand sellérs. Second 
clears have been sold on the basis of 38s 
6d c.i.f., first-hand offers being 41s 6d 
cif. 

Cottonseed meal firm and in good de- 
mand, £13 15s being asked for 38 per 
cent, October-November shipment. Lin- 
seed cakes firm for distant positions, but 
big arrivals are rather depressing stuff 
afloat, and £13 12s 6d, including war risk, 
was accepted for 200 tons on the water. 
For December-January and January- 
February, £13 17s 6d was bid, but mills 
are holding for £14 2s 6d. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 30 


A good trade has been done in wheat 
and flour at appreciable advances on last 
week’s quotations. At the same time the 
bulk of the dealing has been of a hand- 
to-mouth character. All parties are still 
in the dark as to what will be the outcome 
of government control, but opinion leans 
to the conclusion that it will not effect an 
early reduction in values. 

In Glasgow, Kansas firsts have been 
selling at 56s and second grades at 54s, 
and at these figures a very fair inquiry 
has been experienced. Manitobas have 
also met with a good outlet at 57s. Some 
millers are asking 3@4s more for ship- 
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Special Narrow-Gauge Bread Conveyers Behind the German Lines 
Photograph from Paul Thompson, New York. 


ment, with no response. Town-made flours 
are quoted at 56s on the spot. American 
soft winters are fairly well dealt in at 
55s@55s 6d. Canadian 90 per cents are 
53s 6d, and Minneapolis flours 57@62s, 
with very little passing. 

Imports into Glasgow the last week: 
wheat, 12,016 qrs; flour, 27,946 sacks; 
maize, 8,044 qrs. 

The price of the 4-lb loaf in Edin- 
burgh and Leith has been raised another 
¥,d to 10d. When, in 1872, the loaf stood 
at 10d per 4 lbs, wheat was 55s per qr. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 30 


Very few cables were received this 
week. It is almost impossible to buy any 
flour either in America or Canada, and 
equally impossible to sell anything at the 
prices indicated from the other side. 
Stocks are down to vanishing point, most 
of the flour in store being held by import- 
ers against forward sales, which buyers 
may be wanting any day. Local millers 
are very busy, the lowest price of flour 
available being about 57s 6d@6ls, de- 
livered. 

Minneapolis flours on spot are now 58s 
ex-quay Belfast. Mills quote 61s net, 
c.i.f., either port, for ordinary export 
patent grade, a price at present unob- 
tainable. 

Kansas flours for November shipment 
are quoted at 58s net, c.i.f. Belfast, but 
there is very little offering even at this 


extreme price. On spot the price was 58s 
for very ordinary patents. 

The price quoted for Manitoba flours 
the last three or four days is an advance 
on the previous week, being 59s ex-quay. 
There is nothing offering for shipment, 
the nearest price indicated being 59s net, 
c.i.f., early in the week. 

American soft winters are completely 
out of line. There are some little lots 
offering on passage which could be se- 
cured at 58s, chiefly outside brands, but 
the forward position is hopeless. 

Irish millers are not sellers of mill 
offals in any position, and dealers now 
want, for high-class white bran, £11 10s 
@£11 15s, and advance of nearly £1 per 
ton on the week. Small red bran is up to 
£9 and good medium is quoted at £11. 
Pollards are almost unobtainable, even at 
£12 10s@£13 per ton, and fine white 
sharps cannot even be bought at £14, 
ex-mill. 





Swiss Potato Crop Failure 


The Swiss department of agriculture 
announces a potato shortage and the pur- 
chase of large quantities of corn and rice 
as substitutes, which it is hoped will arrive 
in time to tide over the country. The 
potato shortage is attributed to the heavy 
spring rains and the limited imports. 
Owing to their scarcity, the sale of po- 
tatoes has become a city monopoly. They 
are placed on sale but once a week. 
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THE BRITISH BREAD LOAF 


London Bakers and Bread Consumption— 
“Hot” Bread Wanted—Soft Wheat Flour 
Much Used—Loaf Sizes and Prices 


Lonpvon, Ene., Oct. 25—The popula- 
tion of London, including its numerous 
suburbs known as Greater London, is esti- 
mated to be nearly 7,000,000. The annual 
consumption of flour per capita roughly 
averages one sack of 280 lbs, making the 
enormous total of approximately 7,000,- 
000 large sacks of flour consumed during 
the course of the year. 

In this thickly populated district scarce- 
ly any home baking of bread is done, so 
it will readily be seen what a lucrative 
field London bakers have for exploita- 
tion. The baking business on this side is 
not as profitable as it is in American 
cities, owing principally, I presume, to 
greater competition and small bakers be- 
ing able and willing to work on a very 
small basis of profit. 

In American cities the bulk of the 
family bread trade is usually controlled 
by large machine bakeries or bread fac- 
tories, as they are sometimes called, the 
small bakers only securing a small share 
of the total business. 

In London just the reverse is the case. 
While there are a number of large and 
up-to-date baking plants, one concern 
baking as much as 3,000 sacks per week, 
the total volume of their business is not 
nearly as large as that of the small bak- 
eries, which undoubtedly control by far 
the largest share of the baking trade. 

It is difficult to say why this should be 
the case. One reason is because the poor- 
er Class of people who live in the thickly 
populated East End of London insist on 
having their supply of bread direct from 
the small shops where it is made. These 
people are exceedingly conservative, and 
nothing will induce them, as a general 
rule, to buy what is known as “cold 
bread.” 

This trade expression means bread that 
has been made* at some large central 
bakery and then distributed for sale 
through various selling agencies. The 
poor of London insist on having their 
bread straight from the bakehouse in 
which it is made, and this probably is the 
reason there are so many small bakeshops 
in the East End and in the districts where 
the working classes dwell. 

In London and its surrounding districts 
there are 5,000 bakers, large and small, 
so it can be imagined what a large selling 
force an up-to-date milling firm has to 
maintain to cover the trade. Importers 
of flour, as a rule, do not attempt to sell 
to bakers, although it is gradually becom- 
ing the custom for importers to make 
offers to some of the large bakers. 

Within the last few years this feature 
of the business has shown considerable 
growth. There are a few importers who 
do a sort of combined importing and mid- 
dleman’s business—the middleman who 
distributes flour to the baking trade being 
known as a “flour factor.” 

The importing firms who do this class 
of business sell to all classes of bakers, 
large and small. The majority, however, 
confine their sales of American or Cana- 
dian flour to the flour factors and coun- 
try millers, the latter using it for blend- 
ing purposes. As a rule the average 
flour-importing firm does not have much 
direct connection with the baking trade as 
far as sales of flour are concerned, the 
flour factor attending to that part of the 
business. The importer, working on a 
small margin of profit and paying for 
his flour before he even sees it, cannot 
afford to take too many risks, so he per- 
haps wisely leaves the business of — 
to the small baker largely to the Britis 
miller and the flour factor. 

With 5,000 bakers in the Greater Lon- 
don district, the majority of whom do 
only a small business, it is not surprising 
that failures are fairly frequent. As mill- 
ers and factors have often to suffer bad 
debts on this account they usually see to 
it that a good margin of profit is made 
when extending credit to small bakers. 

\ liberal scale of discounts for cash 
within certain periods is made by the 
miller and factor when selling the bakers, 
so the ones that are able to pay cash se- 
‘ure a distinct advantage over their 
poorer brethren. The baker who does 
not discount his purchases is sure to be 
charged a full price for his goods. 

Those who sell flour to the baking trade 
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are mostly old hands at the business, and 
generally have a pretty d idea to 
whom to extend credit and the amount 
to be allowed. This question of credit 
would indeed be a difficult one to solve 
for any new firm that wished to enter the 
field to sell direct to the baking trade. It 
undoubtedly cost one of the large Eng- 
lish milling firms a huge sum of money, 
when it first entered the field, in bad 
debts, but; having ample capital, it could 
afford to pay for its experience, and is 
now probably reaping the benefit. One 
or two of the large Minneapolis milling 
concerns have in the past considered the 
question of selling direct to the English 
baker but, after sending representatives 
over here to study the question, have 
abandoned the project. 

Of the 7,000,000 sacks of flour approxi- 
mately consumed annually in London, 
roughly about 18 to 20 per cent is of 
American or Canadian origin. This 
would mean from 1,260,000 to 1,400,000 
sacks. These figures may be considered 
slightly excessive by some authorities but, 
judging from the imports of Canadian 
flour into London during the last four or 
five years, I personally think the figures 
are about as nearly accurate as possible. 

That amount of American flour may 


not have been sold direct to bakers by . 


importers or factors, as quite a large pro- 
portion of it reaches the London bakers 


the baker by the British miller is about as 
full of moisture as it can possibly be, the 
miller, instead of the baker, securing the 
profit on the moisture. If there was only 
some way of educating the British baker 
that he should be the party who makes 
the profit on the water there would be a 
very much larger demand for the drier 
flours milled in America and Canada. 
The texture of English bread is far 
closer than that of American bread. The 
loaf is what might be described as 
“stodgy,” but the English taste prefers 
this kind of bread to the more aérated 
kind. The loaf that is usually eaten in 
households is known as the “cottage” loaf. 
This loaf is not made in tins or pans, but 
consists of two pieces of dough being 
placed one on top of the other. The upper 
piece is smaller than the lower portion. 
There is no doubt that this loaf is the 
popular one in England, and there is 


’ more of it made than any other kind. 


The “pan” or “tin” loaf has increased 
materially during the last 20 years or so 
and is perhaps more generally used in 
better households, it being especially 
adapted for cutting thin bread and but- 
ter and sandwiches, such as are usually 
seen at the British institution of after- 
noon tea. 

The close texture of English bread is 
very suitable for cutting bread thin, and 
that is why one sees so much thinner cut 





A Bakery for the French Defenders of Verdun 
Photograph from Paul Thompson, New York. 


through the millers, many of them con- 
stantly buying flour of this character to 
blend with home-milled flours in order to 
give the latter strength. 

London bread is entirely different from 
American bread. The latter is more 
aérated, has a finer texture, and is un- 
doubtedly made from a better grade of 
flour than is used here. Opinions as to 
the quality of British bread differ. When 
Americans come to England it is usual 
for them to complain bitterly of the 
quality of British bread; on the other 
hand, when Britishers go to America they 
usually complain of the lack of flavor in 
American bread. Englishmen have de- 
scribed American bread to me as “Jolly 
nice to look at, but the blooming stuff 
tastes like wind and sawdust—there is 


nothing to it, you know!” 


After experience in both countries and 
ample opportunity to form an opinion on 
the bread of each country, it is hard to 
believe that there is no doubt whatever 
that the flavor of British bread is better 
than that of American bread, although 
the latter wins out as far as texture and 
general appearance is concerned. 

The English baker uses a far larger 
proportion of soft wheat flours than is 
usual in America, and I am almost in- 
clined to think that this is the reason why 
English bread has more flavor than 
American. It always seems to me that 
the American baker pays too much atten- 
tion to the baking yield of flour instead 
of to flavor. It is undoubtedly far more 

rofitable for him to do so, and it would 
he a very good thing for handlers of 
strong American and Canadian flours if 
the British baker would do likewise. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case, and 
a great deal of the flour that is sold to 


bread and butter in England than else- 
where. 

In most European countries you will 
find the poorer class of people eating a 
bread of lower grade than the more well 
to do. In London, and for the matter of 
that throughout Great Britain, this is not 
the case. In the East End, where prob- 
ably more poverty to the square mile 
exists than in any other city in the world, 
the class of bread used is as good as one 
could wish for. In fact, in many in- 
stances the bread will be found to be 
better than in the more prosperous dis- 
tricts.. 

In the East End the population is 
largely Jewish and, consequently, the 
small bakers in this district are mostly 
of that race. Before the war the bakers 
of this district were largely Germans or 
of German extraction. This, however, has 
all been altered, and in all probability it 
will be many years before the German 
bakers will be able to so largely dominate 
the trade. 

Those who sell flour to this East End 
trade tell me that no class of people is 
more particular about the quality of its 
bread than the Jewish element. It insists 
on having bread of the best quality. The 
price of bread in the East End is gen- 
erally slightly less than in the more fash- 
ionable districts, not on account of the 
quality but for the fact that in the East 
End the consumer generally fetches his 
bread from the shop, whereas in other 
districts the baker has to deliver his 


In the United Kingdom the price of 
bread is always based on the quartern or 
4-Ib loaf. The loaves are usually made 
to weigh 2 lbs, which is known as a half- 
quartern. The half-quartern loaf is al- 
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ways sold at exactly half the price of the 
quartern loaf, so the consumer saves 
nothing by buying the larger-sized loaf. 

According to law, all bread has to be 
weighed when sold across the counter of 
a bakeshop. While this rule is perhaps 
not lived up to by bakers located in well- 
to-do districts, it is always carried out in 
the poorer districts, where the customers 
are in the habit of fetching their bread. 
When bread is weighed and the loaf does 
not turn the scale at 2 lbs, a slice of 
bread cut from another loaf is added to 
make up the weight. In some localities 
bakers give a small roll to make up full 
weight. 

Legally, one has the right to demand 
that bread purchased shall be weighed, 
and the half-quartern loaf must turn the 
scale at 2 lbs. This rule, however, is 
rarely enforced when bread is delivered 
by the baker at the door. 

When bread is delivered by wagon or 
cart, the law states that all such wagons 
or carts must carry scales that weigh 
accurately. ‘These scales are subject to 
inspection by government weight inspec- 
tors at any time. 

What is known as “fancy bread,” such 
as French bread, milk bread, etc., need 
not be sold by weight. The baker can, 
therefore, bake fancy bread in whatever 
sized loaves he wishes, but in this respect 
he is kept in check by competition. 

In normal times the price of bread 
throughout the United Kingdom is just 
about half what it is in America. Before 
the outbreak of war the price of bread 
ranged from 5 to 6d (10 to 12c) per 4-lb 
loaf, but the present price is from 9 to 
10d (18 to 20c). It is the usual custom 
for bakers to advance the price of bread 
¥,d or Ic for each rise of 4s per sack of 
280 lbs of flour. 

There is very little variation in the 
price of bread throughout the various 
districts of the United Kingdom, and the 
present price can be said to range from 
9 to 10d, according to the make-up of the 
district. 

In most of the country districts the 
present price of bread is still 9d the 
quartern. The expenses of manufacture, 
such as rent, labor, etc., are usually not so 
high in the smaller towns and villages as 
in the cities; consequently, the price of 
bread is usually slightly cheaper in the 
country districts. 

The grade of flour that is principally 
used by bakers is that known in London 
as town households, or in some districts 
as bakers grade. This grade is about 
equivalent to the average export patent 
that comes to this country from America 
and Canada, although perhaps it is not 
quite so strong a flour. For this reason, 
bakers buy American flours in order to 
give the necessary strength to their mix- 
tures. 

In the northern counties of England 
home baking is carried on to a much 
greater extent than in the south. As a 
result, bakers are not nearly so numerous. 
In the north, bread is often distributed 
through grocery shops, the same as it is 
in America. In the south, grocers never 
handle bread. 

In the large cities of Scotland, such as 
Glasgow, the baking industry is undoubt- 
edly carried on upon more scientific lines 
than in England, and the bread one gets 
in Glasgow is certainly superior to that 
of London. The present price of bread 
in Glasgow is 914d per 4-lb loaf. 

The daily papers are continually print- 
ing articles regarding the dearness of 
bread, and generally accuse the flour deal- 
ers and bakers of making enormous 
profits. If the writers of such articles 
had to pay 62@64s per sack for flour, 
and could turn out a 4-lb loaf of bread 
at 10d per quartern, they would be wel- 
come to the profit they could make. How 
the bakers can do it is a mystery. 

The margin of profit at the present 
time must be exceedingly small, if there 
is any at all. In all probability the only 
way bakers can keep their shops going is 
through the larger margin of profit they 
make on their cakes and small-goods 
trade. 

In spite of the enormous prices that 
are, being charged for freight to the 
United Kingdom, the price of bread in 
England, even at the present price, is 
cheaper than it is in America and Can- 
ada, so there can be no doubt the British 
baker cannot make such handsome profits 
as his confreres in America and Canada 
enjoy. C. F. G, Ratxes, 
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Minneapolis Shipments 

Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the 10 months from Jan. 1, 1916, to Oct. 
_ with .comparisons,"in bbls (000’s omit- 
ted): 

FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
1916 19156 1914 1913 
C., M. & St. P. 4,122 2,852 3,191 3,610 
c., St. P., M. 

& O. ....+.+- 2,966 1,927 2,228 1,828 
M. & St. L. ... 1,177 1,441 1,507 1,071 
Gt. Northern... 1,547 1,545 1,288 1,429 
North. Pacific.. 902 784 1,077 1,389 
Great Western. 1,057 1,186 1,126 614 


C., B. & Q..... 1,607 ‘ 
Soo (Chi, Div.). *491 1,035 853 §=©1,308 
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BY PRACTICAL AND RELIABLE HEAD 
miller of wide experience; can keep mill 
in first-class order and guarantee satis- 
faction; first-class references as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address 360, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100 TO 600-BBL 
mill by man with 18 years’ experience 
grinding hard and soft wheat; position 
must be steady; references furnished; 
state salary paid. Address 368, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MONTREAL AGENCY WANTED—HIGH- 
grade sales-manager desires to represent a 
live flour and cereal mill for Quebec prov- 
ince; wide range of experience; must be 
salary proposition. Address ‘‘Montreal,” 
care 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 











BOO cesc'ces ++» 1,419 1,274 1,691 1,606 
Rock Island . 824 700 623 586 

Totals ....... 16,111 14,715 165,538 15,309 
Receipts ...... 750 542 647 628 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 

The attached table shows the shipments 
of millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over 
the respective roads for 10 months, from 
Jan, 1, 1916, to Oct. 31: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
C., M. & St. P.107,109 77,660 110,757 102,484 
C., St. P., M. 

& eeoceee 207,955 157,480 133,840 105,320 
M. & St. L...- 6,860 6,881 8,640 8,210 
Gt. Northern. - 86,238 64,451 60,269 565,001 
North. Pacific. 53,769 36,300 31,987 28,978 
Great Western. 14,116 18,135 18,954 15,270 





C., B. & Q.... 51,223 44,003 71,077 66,576 
Soo (Chicago 

Division) ...*17,646 64,366 49,139 47,366 
BOO .cvcsccvere 39,441 67,447 69,924 64,690 
Rock Island .. 11,396 7,498 10,820 10,460 
Minn. Transfer 140 145 195 630 

Totals ...... 594,893 524,366 545,602 494,985 
Receipts ..... 66,153 61,233 63,262 60,109 


*May-October figures include Soo totals. 





United States Corn Crop 
The corn crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1916*.2,643,508 1908. .2,668,651 1900..2,105,102 
1915. .3,054,635 1907. .2,592,320 1899..2,078,143 
1914. .2,672,804 1906. .2,927,416 1898..1,924,143 
1913. .2,446,988 1906. .2,707,993 1897. .1,902,967 
1912. .3,127,746 1904. .2,467,480 1896. .2,283,876 
1911. .2,631,488 1903..2,244,176 1896..2,151,138 
1910. .2,886,260 1902. .2,623,648 1894..1,212,770 
i909. - 2,552,190 1901. 1,522, 619 1893..1,619,496 


*Based on condition Nov. 1. 












Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR PACKERS; MUST BE 
experienced sack sewers; steady job; ref- 
erences required. Address P. O. Box 1136, 
Omaha, Neb. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





HIGH-GRADE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
14 years’ experience; I want good respon- 
sible position with honest, energetic mill, 
which desires man of strong executive 
and selling ability; Pennsylvania territory 
preferred. Address 356, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


ATTENTION, MILLERS—TWO FLOUR 
salesmen, one 17 years agency manager, 
other 18 years travelling New York ter- 
ritory, seek spring wheat mill account, 
commission; over 100,000 bbls yearly sales; 
references. Box 375, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED — EXPERIENCED, 
energetic young man with Al references 
wishes to make connection with good hard 
wheat or western flour mill as local rep- 
resentative in Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Arkansas, selling to jobbing trade; salary 
or commission. Address. “K,” P. O. Box 
449, Memphis, Tenn. 











FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; VARI- 
ous capacities; travelling salesman, 
branch manager, general sales-manager 
with large reputable milling company, 
covering entire United States, has 
equipped me with all prerequisites to suc- 
cessfully fill like positions with you; large 
influential acquaintance; best references. 
Address 347, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
university graduate, several years’ experi- 
ence in flour mills in Europe, well ac- 
quainted with German and English sys- 
tems of milling, was superintendent of a 
large flour mill and linseed oil mill in 
Belgium, desires position as chemist in a 
flour mill in this country or any foreign 
country. E. Lammens, 236 West Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 








MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL 
in smart western New York town; will 
sell outright or take a managing partner. 
Address Box 752, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—A 75-BBL STEAM FLOUR 
mill and 30,000-bu elevator, located best 
wheat section central Missouri; 20 years 
established business; part terms, if neces- 
sary. Address 377, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 600 
bbls; married; age 34; wide experience, 
wheat and systems; can produce results; 
handy with tools; first-class references. 
Address 365, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILLER WOULD LIKE POSITION WITH 
some good milling company as head or 
second miller; best of references furnished. 
Address 376, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man who has worked in sales depart- 
ment of mills in Northwest desires posi- 
tion; well recommended; can build up and 
hold trade. Address R. W. Townsend, 
White Lake, 8S. D. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL, 600 BBLS 
or over, where employment will be steady, 
by reliable miller with 18 years’ milling 
experience; can come at once; state sal- 
ary paid. Address 367, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MARRIED MAN, 27 YEARS OLD, AS 
traffiC manager and stenographer in a 
western country mill; have had seven 
years’ experience; can keep books; best of 
references. Address 378, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN WOULD LIKE POSITION AS 
miller in flour mill up to 250 bbis; nine 
years’ experience as miller; hard wheat; 
guarantee best quality and yield; can fur- 
nish references. Address 371, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














RECEIVER’S SALE SATURDAY, DEC. 16, 
1916, 9 a.m.—A good business opportunity; 
a good 75-bbl mill, concrete grain storage 
and handling machinery; located in the 
best agricultural district in southern In- 
diana; a fine grain buying point on main 
line of C. & EB. I. R, R; good feed store 
facilities; worth investigating; write soon. 
S. R. Lockwood, receiver, Fort Branch, 
Ind. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE — ONE CROSS-COMPOUND 
condensing Corliss engine, about 250 h-p, 
two horizontal return tube boilers, 60 in. 
by 18 ft., with fittings. Address 354, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—MODERN FLOUR MILL AT 
Baker, Mont., of not less than 200 bbig; 
excellent wheat, and natural gas for fuel, 
one well in the city limits flowing 3,000,000 
cu ft daily. Baker Chamber of Commerce, 
Baker, Mont. 








___.To represent first-class 
Wanted spring wheat mill in 
Pittsburgh proper, on a brokerage basis ; 
located there 15 years selling flour; 
well acquainted all carload buyers, bak- 
ers and jobbers ; thoroughly reliable and 
eapable; all communications strictly 
confidential. Address 373 care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





* 


November 29, 1916 





RE-SALE MEN 


We have openings for two or 
' three bright, energetic men for 
Illinois territory,—men to go into 
jobbers’ territories and build more 
business on an established and 
winning flour; exceptional oppor- 
tunities with splendid future to 
men who make good; must have 
good habits and clean records and 
references, Address 263, care 
Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 





The best suction of any 





scourer made. 


Laboratory Apparatus 
for Millers, Bakers and Grain Testers 
Catalog G4 sent free on request 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Sts. 
HICAGO, ILL. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 





and prices on our 





PAUL & PAUL atts 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 


Scourers 





Separators 





Packers 


Willford Manufacturing Co. 
Ete. 


Flour Mill Builders 
and Furnishers 








N.W. Agents for 303 So. Third St. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. MINNEAPOLIS 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
CONSULT the 
H. 0. Caywood 
Trade Mark Title Company 1706 Seventh Ave. North 
The First to Standardize the Service Great Falls, Mont. 
at Home and Abroad. Re ting 
FORT WAYNE, IND. t 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Established 1905 NEW YORK CITY: Silver Creek, N. Y. 

















New Home of the 


Syracuse Milling Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





A. E. BAXTER 


Engineering & Appraisal Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Engineers for 


Buildings and Equipment 
Fireproof Electrically Equipped 

















